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North Carolina Letter 


IT am a new comer to North Carolina 
and therefore not as yet competent to make 
much of a report of work done, neverthe- 
less, for the benefit of the many who are 
interested in the work in this state I would 
like to makea brief statement of what I find 
in the several churches assigned to my care. 

The Woman’s National Missionary As- 
sociation asked me to take charge of the 
Rocky Mount and Kinston circuits, the 
former having previously been cared for 
by Dr. Bishop, and the latter by Mr. 
Bodell. These two circuits are sixty-five 
miles apart. The Rocky Mount circuit 
consists at present of but one church, the 
churches at Finch and Old Sparta having 
been closed and the property sold and the 
Greenville church being rented to the Sal- 
vation Army. Nearly, if not quite all, of 
the members of these three closed churches 
have transferred their membership to the 
Rocky Mount church and are now attend- 
ants at and supporters of this church. 
The Kinston Circuit, on the other hand, 
consists of three active churches, Kinston, 
Woodington and Pink Hill, the Wooding- 
ton church being one of the largest in 
point of membership in the state. 

At Rocky Mount we find the beautiful 
new church building with apartment as 
erected by the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association and dedicated in 1927. 
We have here a well-equipped plant, in- 
cluding auditorium, study, Sunday school 
room and kitchen with every convenience. 
The entire building is steam heated, and 
attractively located directly across from 
the high school. A Sunday school is main- 
tained in addition to morning and evening 
services. Recently a series of children’s 
parties has been inaugurated that are 
attracting the attention of a large number 
of the children of the neighborhood, in- 
cluding many who do not attend any 
Sunday school. Already we have secured 
some additions to our school from this 
group. A dramatic group of older young 
people, known as ‘The Players Club,”’ 
and directed by Mrs. Skeels, is giving 
promise of success. 

The Sunday school is held every Sunday 
morning, but owing to the fact that I am 
obliged to so arrange my schedule as to 
preach in four places widely separated, I 
find it impossible to hold preaching services 
in Rocky Mount more often than every 
two weeks. These services are held morn- 
ing ard evening on the second and fourth 
Sundays of each month. The members 
here are thoroughly devoted to their 
church, and determined that it shall grow 
into a large and influential institution. 
There is no division of thought or purpose 
and all are working together in the most 
perfect harmony. 

At Kinston I find a good church build- 
ing erected under the pastorate of Mr. 
Bodell about twenty years ago. This 
building is of cement block and contains, 


in addition to a good-sized auditorium, 
a suitable Sunday school room. The 
building is lacking in equipment for social 
purposes such as a kitchen and dining 
room, but the church has a large vacant 
lot at the rear upon which it hopes some- 
time to be able to erect a parsonage and 
social hall. The membership and Sun- 
day school here are somewhat larger than 
in Rocky Mount. The Mission Circle is 
very active, holding meetings every two 
weeks and making a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the support of the church. 

The Woodington church is a rural church 
in the strictest sense of the word. Itstands 
in a beautiful grove of oak and pine trees 
just off the main paved highway. This is 
one of the oldest churches in the South, 
and was ministered to by Father Clayton 
and Dr. Shinn in their days. Many of the 
members of our other churches in this 
section were at one time members of the 
Woodington church, and it stands, in a 
certain sense, as the parent of our cause in 
this part of the state. The church edifice, 
like other rural churches in North Carolina, 
is a wooden structure, plain in architectural 
design both inside and outside, but amply 
providing for the comfort of those who 
come to worship. No Sunday school is 
maintained here, but I hope to organize 
one sometime during the year. The sched- 
ule of preaching calls for but one service a 
month in this church, at 11 a. m. on the 
first Sunday of the month, and this makes 
it impossible for me to assist in regular 
Sunday school work to any considerable 
degree. However, there is much capable 
leadership at hand, and as soon as I be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the 
situation to do so I shall introduce a Sun- 
day school. At present I find our Univer- 
salist children attending the Methodist 
school, a short distance away. 

Pink Hill is not pink and is not built up- 
on a hill. Here is a well established com- 
munity with two churches besides our own. 
Each church has a service one Sunday a 
month, hence there is no conflict, and 
the church-going people attend first one 
service and then another. This gives us a 
congregation much larger than in some of 
the other places. A business meeting was 
held here a few weeks ago, and plans were 
made to repair and repaint the church 
building. A Mission Circle is to be or- 
ganized at a meeting of the ladies to be 
held December 15, and the same evening a 
Community Choir will begin rehearsing 
under the direction of Mrs. Skeels. This 
choir will sing in all of the churches of the 
village, and will be composed of members 
of all churches. I preach here at 7.30 p. m. 
the third Sunday of each month, after 
having spoken in Kinston in the morning. 
Kinston also has an evening service on the 
first Sunday of the month, following the 
morning service at Woodington. 

(Continued on page 1565) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“Looking at the Red Cross” 


UPPOSE Congress does order an investigation 
of the American Red Cross, as Spivak the 
Communist demands in The American Mercury, 

and as The Christian Century urges. What will Con- 
gress find out? It will find out that the American 
Red Cross is organized by a law of Congress itself, 
that the control of it is vested in a Central Committee 
of eighteen, and that the law specifies exactly how the 
eighteen are to be appointed—six by the President of 
the United States, six by the incorporators of the Red 
Cross, who are named by statute, and six by the 
Red Cross Chapters. 

It will find, as Spivak and the Century charge, 
that “‘the central committee is made up predominantly 
of bankers, government officials, a Red Cross executive 
(who is also ordered by statute), and business men or 
lawyers.” The charge that a Red Cross employe is 
on the committee is false, for Judge John Barton 
Payne, National Chairman, is a full time volunteer 
not only without salary, but a volunteer who pays 
all of his own expenses on his long trips for the Red 
Cross. It will find that the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. of New York has been especially interested in 
the Red Cross, that Mr. Davison, one of the part- 
ners, was head of the War Council of the Red Cross, 
that other partners have helped generously, and that 
officials of banks tied up with the Morgan house also 
have served the Red Cross. 

It will find that the Red Cross has to keep its 
money in banks, and that most of it is not in Morgan 
banks but in banks in Washington, D. C. It will find 
that people have given the Red Cross money to be 
funded, with the income only to be used, and that 
these funds have to be invested, and that many of the 
same conservative experienced business men have 
had charge of the investments. 

We will bet all of our old hats and then some 
that they will not find anything crooked about the 
investments or the deposits or the use of funds. In 
fact, crookedness never seems to have been charged 
by any responsible person against the house of Morgan 
or against the Red Cross. 

They will find, as alleged, a close tie-up with the 
military machine of the government. That, too, 
dates back in history. It goes back to the time when 
the Red Cross men and women walked over battle- 
fields and picked up the wounded. They do not per- 


form that kind of work now, as armies have their own 
ambulance and medical services. But a primary 
duty of the Red Cross organization as defined by its 
charter, is “to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and 
wounded of armies in time of war.’’ If this is true, 
common sense dictates that there be close working 
agreements with these agencies in time of peace. 

Neither The American Mercury nor The Christian 
Century hints at something else that an investigation 
might disclose—a tie up of the Red Cross with the so- 
cial service agencies of the country, a vast extension 
of the work of the Red Cross in the attacks on poverty 
and disease and ill health and ignorance, and a great 
constructive work in life saving. A Congressional 
committee would find that also. 

There are allegations about switching funds from 
reserves, allocating for special purposes, and switching 
back to reserves. We do not know the details of these 
particular transactions, but we do know the policy. 
The policy is to have reserves ready for instant use. 
The Red Cross cannot wait to raise money for a 
disaster. It must act instantly. We have not the 
slightest doubt but that-a Congressional committee 
could find vast bookkeeping operations of this kind, 
but we do not believe they would find that in one jot or 
tittle the Red Cross has broken faith with its public. 

We gladly assume full responsibility in branding 
as utterly false the charge that the Red Cross mis- 
appropriated funds for drought relief by placing them 
in a war reserve. Mr. Spivak has only to go to the 
records. The Christian Century has only to bring to 
bear its known intelligence and honesty. Not only 
did the Red Cross spend for drought relief every dollar 
contributed directly for that purpose, but in addition it 
drew on the mighty reserve that the American people 
have entrusted to it for emergencies and contributed to 
drought relief the stupendous sum of $3,957,000 addi- 
tional. Spivak is as far from the truth as if he had 
alleged that a man who had given Harvard Univer- 
sity a million dollars for endowment had stolen a 
million dollars from the Harvard treasury. 

The charge that money given for relief is used for 
salaries and expenses has been made against practically 
every relief-giving agency since relief was first or- 
ganized. We have not the figures on the Red Cross. 
But we are reasonably sure that Mr. Spivak has 
added into his totals of administrative expense the 
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salaries of Red Cross nurses. For our part we would 
be happy to discover that a good part of our dollar 
for health work went to a nurse’s salary instead of 
pills, and that a good part of our dollar for relief went 
for finding a man a job, and less for food. There isa 
lot of humbug in these attacks on relief agencies by the 
Communists. Of course, Communists have been 
right sometimes, although a steady reader of The New 
Masses might question it. They see things through 
such ill-adjusted glasses that often when they are 
looking squarely at facts they see them all out of focus. 
Mr. Spivak is a distinguished writer, but he wears 
Communist glasses. When we read what he has said 
lately about the persecution of the Jews we find his 
manifest and glaring unfairness continually coming be- 
tween us and our deep sympathy for the Jews whom 
he is defending. 

Doubtless a Congressional committee could find 
many true statements in his thirty-page attack, but 
it would take more than a Congressional committee 
to find anything balanced, judicial, or fair, in The 
American Mercury. It is a journal of attack. This 
issue in which Spivak’s article is printed has ‘‘Doubts”’ 
about colleges, the ‘Racket of Stolen Love,” ‘“Shy- 
lock, Christian,’ “The Sad Tale of Ramsay Mae,” 
etc., etc. We need the journal and the magazine 
of attack, but we need to-read them liberally sprinkled 
with the salt of sense. 

With The Christian Century it is different. It is 
an influential journal of religion. In this instance it 
has simply leaped into the fray without knowing what 
it was writing about. We know the men at the head 
of the paper, and we expect a full, frank, generous, 
retraction. 

Under war time conditions and in the chaos 
after the war, were supplies ever diverted or lost? 
The present writer, as an officer of the American Red 
Cross in Europe, handled millions of dollars’ worth 
of supplies, and has no knowledge of ever losing a 
dollar’s worth, either from shell fire at the front or 
thievery in the rear. But he knows that in a project 
so stupendous some things must have gone wrong. 
Nail up high on the bulletin board Mr. Spivak’s record 
of any such that he may have discovered. Alongside 
put all the mistakes of the Red Cross in peace and in 
war. The record of failure will be so trivial that it 
will be a mighty boomerang. The Red Cross does 
its job so as not to lose what is entrusted to it. 

Of course there are bankers rather than Com- 
munist special writers on the Central Committee of 
the Red Cross. When we reflect on the kind of 
bankers whom we have seen functioning in the Red 
Cross, and then reflect on the kind of minds we have 
found functioning in The New Masses, we are glad of it. 


* x 

A NEW WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE 
R. ROBERT A. ASHWORTH, a secretary of 
the National Institute of Jews and Christians, 
said recently: ‘“The Williamstown Institute on 
Human Relations which the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians is to hold at Williams College 
next August will be the first undertaking of the kind 
on this continent. The Institute of Politics, long as- 
sociated with the name of Williams College, which is 


now discontinued, rendered a distinct service to the 
cause of wholesome relations between nations. The 
institute now proposed will deal with a subject no less 
important—that of the relations to one another of 
the members of the three dominant religious groups 
in this country.” 

The three culture groups, Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish, exist side by side, with equal rights be- 
fore the law. It is important that they should learn 
to live together amicably and cooperatively. 

The Christian Leader speaks for Universalists in 


general when it welcomes this movement. 
* 


ALABAMA LAYMEN 


HE Laymen’s Movement in Universalist churches 
seems to be spreading. Victor Friend, who 
recently visited several of our churches in the 

South, gave impetus to it. By precept and example 
he arouses laymen. 

The Alabama Convention which Mr. Friend at- 
tended authorized a Laymen’s Committee to open 
closed churches or to reach isolated Universalists 
in other ways. 

On the committee there is a fine type of layman, 
men like H. E. Woodruff of Opelika, Floyd McGowin, 
S. J. McGowin, David Miller, and W. H. Weed. 

We hear that this committee will let the local 
people take the lead, that it will suggest methods and 
come in with speakers and music to help if requested 
to do so, that it is not committed to one type of 
service or building, that it will use a round table 
method, a lecture method or a sermon method, and 
open a church or house or barn as needed. 

This sounds interesting and important. We 
shall watch the movement with interest. 

k * 


THE AMERICAN CIVIC ANNUAL* 


O we want to find out about the multitude of 
activities that are grouped under the com- 
prehensive title ‘‘National Planning?” If so, 

we need only to go to the “‘American Civie Annual,” 
which in years past has told the story of Country 
Planning and City Planning, in the United States. 
Here are eighty-three articles by experts, compre- 
hensive but concise stories of what we are doing to 
plan parks and parkways, roads, forests, the federal 
city, housing, state capitals, recreation centers, streets, 
and everything else that comes under planning. 

There is a section on state planning, one on re- 
gional planning, and one on planning in the cities and 
towns. Here we can read what Mr. Ickes thinks on 
“Federal Responsibility for Planning,’’? and what 
Charles W. Eliot 2d has to say about the “‘Progress of 
the National Planning Board.” Arthur E. Morgan 
writes on “The Aims of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority.” 

There are many pictures. One illustrates the 
movement for roadside planting—a bank planted 
with sweet fern and wild purple aster. Another shows 
a section of the Post Road in Milbrook protected from 

“American Civic Annual. Edited by Harlean James, 
American Civic Association, Inc.: Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $3.00; to members $2.00. 
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cane and in contrast a section that is a veritable sign 
slum. 
Those who do not know of the work of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association should get in touch with it. 
* * 


“JESUS—-LORD OR LEADER’”’ 


OW did it happen that the Rev. Frank Len- 
wood, a Congregational clergyman of Great 
Britain, could write a best seller, ““Jesus—Lord 

or Leader,” which denied any “special incarnation,” 
without a trial for heresy? We often heard the ques- 
tion raised when the book was under discussion. 
Some of the comments upon Mr. Lenwood’s death 
furnish a partial answer. His colleagues were in- 
telligent enough to see the difference between his 
theoretical theology and his practical Christianity. 
He followed Jesus to the point of sacrifice. He lived 
a life not unlike that of Brother Lawrence, who wrote 
“The Practice of the Presence of God.’ He went 
over to the Unitarian position, and no one even sug- 
gested a heresy trial. It was a tribute to the man, 
and it was a sign of the times. 

Frank Lenwood, on a holiday in the Alps, was 

killed by a fall while mountain climbing near Cha- 


monix. 
* ok 


GOD IS NOT DEAD 


E try to be patient and respectful with the men 

who by voice and pen are telling us that our 

God does not exist, and in fact never has 

existed, that men as great as John Dewey say so and 

that therefore it must be true, that it is better for the 

world that this is so, and that, in fact, the slowly 

emerging ideals of the race more than fill the place of 

God and are much more religious than any religion 
with God in it. 

It is belittling to great subjects to argue much 
about them. It is sinking to a low level in this par- 
ticular issue to say ‘‘the statements are not so,” as if 
one were saying, “‘“You’re another.’”” But we must not 
permit silence to be construed as lack of confidence. 

The assumption is childish that all people who 
have real religious faith in God as more than man, or 
the sum total of humanity, in God as purpose and love 
back of the universe and of the race, are lacking in in- 
tellectual power. Some who have this faith are so 
lacking, but so are some who question the faith. In 
fact, with men like John Dewey there travel many 
little men who like to make a sensation, and do not 
know how except to throw stones at window lights. 

There is no proof of God that will satisfy those 
who deny Him, but there is witness to Him for those 
who are willing to act as if He existed and throw them- 
selves boldly on to the waves of His boundless ocean of 
existence. Enough people find that the waves of ex- 
perience hold them up to make them absolutely sure 
of the Power that is there, and not all of these people 
are fools. 

We do not believe that emerging ideals that may 
be shriveled in a final world cataclysm are much the 
same thing religiously as a God who holds the world 
and holds us in the hollow of His almighty hand. 

We do not believe that cosmic accident is of the 
same color and quality as Divine Purpose. 


We can not think of unaided struggle as being on 
the same level as the Everlasting Arms. 

We do not wish to be bumptious. We freely 
admit our doubts and our fears. But nobody in our 
presence is going to get away with the proposition that 
the best brains and heart on this earth are on the side 
of unbelief. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Dr. Cavert of the Federal Council wrote to 
Governor Sholtz of Florida a letter on the atrocious 
lynching of Claude Neal, in which he calls for stern 
punishment of the sheriff and the lynchers, and says 
American civilization stands disgraced and condemned 
by the attitude of Florida in the matter. 


We take off our hat to Gertrude Stein for making 
the world run after her as she tells it: “Patience is 
amiable and amiably. What is amiable and amiably? 
Patience is amiable and amiably. What is patience? 
Patience is amiable and amiably.”’ Some preachers 
have the art, too. 


Too heavy sacrifices are demanded of the Russian 
people under the Soviet system, in the opinion of 
William H. Chamberlin, for twelve years correspond- 
ent of The Christian Science Monitor in Russia. He 
calls a new book on this thesis ‘‘Russia’s Iron Age.” 


Opposition by Catholics and Protestants of Ger- 
many to being put into one state church has resulted 
in secret conferences which have established confidence 
and common action. Fighting union, they have be- 
come united. 


“The palpable abandonment of Christian prin- 
ciples which has affected the churches separated from 
the Rock of Peter’’ is illustrated for Catholics in the 
birth control resolution of the Episcopal General 
Convention. 


Commenting on the liberalism of Episcopalians, 
The Churchman says that many put the ranks of the 
church in this order, number one being the most lib- 
eral: 1. Bishops. 2. Presbyters. 3. Laymen. 


Herbert Spencer, according to H. G. Wells, came 
near raising public shiftlessness to the dignity of a 
national philosophy. ‘Everything would adjust it- 
self if only it was left alone.” 

“And who believing thus acts accordingly,” said 
the Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford in 1850, describing a 
Universalist. The element of “act accordingly” has 
been in it from early times. 


When we seek to interpret the meaning of a 
growth like that of communism, we too often ignore 
the changes that are taking place in communism it- 
self. 


“Which Way,” and the ‘Pocket Encyclopedia”’ 
melted from stock like snow before a hot sun. Such 
is the power of advertising. 
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The Love That Never Fails 


Otis R. Rice 


And this I pray, that your love may abound yet 
more and more in knowledge and all judgment. Phil. 
de 92 

=a|T is of the very essence of the message of Chris- 
tianity that love is a transforming, creative 
force. The ultimate salvation of civilization 
and the rebirth of the individual rest, in the 
Christian philosophy of life, upon the belief that love 
-has vital power to create, to rebuild and to reform. 
For many enthusiastic Christians there is a boundless 
optimism about the final triumph of love in the world, 
for “love never faileth.”’ Now, if this hypothesis is 
true, why is it that so often our love seems to fail? 
On every hand are discouraging examples of its ap- 
parent failure. An alcoholic is so enslaved by drink 
that he is completely incapable of living a life of use- 
fulness, satisfaction, or even decency. Yet by his side, 
faithful through all his degrading vicissitudes, is a 
loving mother or wife, apparently using every weapon 
of love to combat the crippling, disintegrating malady 
that has mastered him. Or study the pathetic situa- 
tion of the recent college graduate whose parents, be- 
cause of their abiding affection for him, have struggled 
and sacrificed and denied themselves almost to the 
extreme of starvation in order that he may receive the 
coveted education. Yet, despite their efforts and re- 
gardless of their deep love, he soon shows that he is 
irresolute, weak, worthless, both to them and to the 
world. Unfortunately, you will be able to multiply 
these sorry illustrations from your own observation: 
criminals, neurotics, moral cowards, nonentities who 
have proved to be utter failures in life, yet who never- 
theless possess, often in generous measure, the love 
and affection of others. Why has the love of parents, 
teachers, friends, been faulty, or unequal to the task of 
developing and maturing the character of these 
maladjusted souls? 

Undoubtedly the answer can be found in the 
quality of our love. There is more than a possibility 
that we have confused this great dynamic force with 
an ignorant and oftentimes selfish sentimentality— 
which is so pale a likeness to the courageous love of 
Jesus and Paul and the great Christians that even 
the resemblance is lost. If the symbol of their daring 
way of loving is the Cross, and if it has sometimes led 
men to a Calvary of broken bodies and shattered 
hearts, then in using love to characterize our senti- 
ment toward our friends, we have outraged the 
strongest word in the Christian vocabulary. 

It is perhaps because sentimentalists have ever 
realized the daring, stern and intelligent elements in 
the Christian ideal of love that they have found many 
of Jesus’ sayings and actions cruel and inconsistent. 
We do not easily forget that to the urgent summons of 
mother and brethren he replied, ““‘Who are my mother 
and my brethren?” and would not leave his immediate 
social task for all their importuning. How difficult, 
too, it is to reconcile with an avowed gospel of love his 
injunction to a bereaved neophyte, “‘Let the dead bury 
their dead; follow thou me,” or his almost brutal retort 
to a trusted follower, “‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” 


Yet in each of these actions was a clearly defined 
element of love, fearless of criticism and of convention 
—which dares to hurt, which ventures to be sternly 
objective, in order that it may ultimately create. 
Casting aside the easy standards of society’s senti- 
mentality with regard to motherhood, respect for the 
dead and the blind amenities of friendship, Jesus used 
each instance as an opportunity for incisive teaching 
or exacting challenge. How like the surgeon who 
must often cut out diseased areas in order to facilitate 
the well-being and development of the whole, or the 
sculptor who demolishes that he may reshape, or the 
gardener who drastically prunes in order to insure new 
and vital growth. Such was the requirement of love 
to Jesus, and such was his application of it in the 
lives of men. 

It is interesting to notice at this point that in the 
two familiar episodes in the gospel story where it is 
specifically stated that Jesus loved an individual, we 
find this stern and exacting quality in his relationship. 
In one case it is the rlch young man who comes to him 
with the wish to become a follower. The eagerness, 
his attractiveness, seem to have appealed at once to the 
Master, for we read, “‘And Jesus, seeing him, loved 
him.” Indeed, from a worldly point of view, this man 
might be a valuable addition to the band of the dis- 
ciples. Few men of wealth had espoused his cause, 
and this might mean the beginning of a new influence 
and a new sanction to his mission. Yet his answer — 
was an almost impossibly exacting condition for the 
eager candidate: “‘Sell all that thou hast and follow 
me.’ How cruel it seems to have laid down such a 
requirement for so promising a convert. Others 
would have argued quite logically that wealth, as such, 
was not evil, and that in any case it could be used in 
the service of a noble purpose, and that the young 
man’s eagerness and good intentions were qualifica- 
tions enough; why jeopardize the final worth of such 
a potential follower? But Jesus’ reasoning was 
vastly different. Here is a striking exemplification of 
his ideas of love. With keen perception he recog- 
nizes that this man’s wealth would prove a stumbling 
block, a hindrance to spiritual growth, and so without 
compromise he states the truth, cruel and dlsap- 
pointing though it must have sounded to his hearers. 
Doubtless he realized quite fully how exacting he was 
making the conditions; surely he knew he was asking 
the well-nigh impossible. But love dictated such a re- 
quirement and allowed no compromise. I like to 
think that the later figure of Nicodemus is in reality 
this same young man, and that the fearlessness and 
courage openly displayed by him after the Crucifixion 
are symbols of the ultimate creative victory of Christ’s 
compelling love. 

We encounter another instance of this same 
element in the story of Jesus’ visit to the house of 
Mary and Martha. It is a homely and appealing 
scene. This family, living in Bethany near Jerusalem, 
had been a haven of rest and peace for Jesus. The 
two sisters were objects of his deep affection and, 
fatigued by the strain of his busy life, he sought their 
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fireside for the comfort and joy of friendship. To 
Martha, this was an occasion for a display of the best 
hospitality the house afforded, and so she set about 
her domestic tasks with eagerness and concern. The 
best would be none too good for the Master! But 
Mary’s response to the visit was of a different charac- 
ter. She, too, realized the unique opportunity of his 
presence, but, recognizing the rare spiritual worth of 
his teaching and life, chose to waste no precious instant 
away from his side. So eager was she to follow his 
conversation that she was oblivious to the domestic 
demands which so occupied her sister. To Martha, 
this was very annoying and called forth an obvious 
self-pity. So she remonstrated with Jesus, asking him 
to urge Mary to be about her household tasks. We 
feel a real kinship with Martha in this matter, and 
await what we believe to be a well deserved rebuke 
for the sister’s lack of diligence, and a word of praise 
for a conscientious attention to duty. But here 
again Jesus’ idea of real love requires different tactics. 
“Mary,” he says, “has chosen the better part,’’ and 
shows that he believes danger lies in an over-scrupu- 
lous slavedom to the routine tasks of life; that exag- 
gerated anxiety for physical needs stultifies the growth 
of the spiritual perceptions. 

In each of these situations Jesus displayed that 
fearless and uncompromising quality of his love for 
men which enabled him to risk the loss of the relation- 
ship because he believed that the truth, incisive and 
cruel- though it might seem at the time, was of ul- 
timate value to the growth of the personality. All 
parents who have any insight to bring the training and 
development of their children recognize this quality. 
Again and again it is necessary, through discipline, 
frankness and even sternness, to make possible the 
growth of the child’s personality and to prepare him 
to live at his best. But such a course, at least for the 
moment, may cause tension and conflict. Indeed, in 
Jesus’ case, it was this very quality of uncompromising, 
exacting love that meant his own worldly defeat at the 
hands of those whose lives could not be tested by his 
standards. Yet the continuation and the valuable 
growth of his mission in the world today have been 
made possible by virtue of this principle. 

So it is that to be effective in transforming or 
creating, our love must be heroically and intelligently 
daring. To use knowledge, judgment and constructive 
frankness in dealing with ourselves and others re- 
quires high courage. Such love may involve the 
temporary loss of affection or attention from others; 
it may even mark the shipwreck of the relationship, 
and the pain and attendant distress which it causes 
are among the costs to be accepted in the applica- 
tion of this idea of love. But, if we are honest, we 
know how far-reaching are the constructive results. 

If you look back into your own life with as much 
objectivity as you can muster, you will remember in- 
stances where your parents withheld some coveted 
privilege or plaything. You will recall stern criticisms 
or censure from teachers or friends. You will bring to 
mind instances where you were forced to face your 
own shortcomings or inadequacies or infantile forms 
of behavior. At the time, particularly in early child- 
hood, your burning anger, resentment and even hatred 
were only too evident. It is foolish to suppose that 
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those who were responsible did not recognize your dis- 
tress and the tension caused by their actions, and 
they doubtless suffered greatly when for a time you 
turned your affection and confidence from them and 
perhaps sulked and plotted childish revenge. Pos- 
sibly you will even remember times when you started 
to run away or wished you were dead—for “‘then they’d 
be sorry!” But now as you review your life from the 
vantage point of the years, you can see that through 
such experiences, so distressing and disturbing at the 
time, you became self-reliant, aware of your needs, 
and thus better able to face life’s later frustrations. 
You can see, moreover, how such training episodes 
were manifestations of the intelligent love of those 
who wished you to develop and to learn to face the 
realities of the world in which you were later to live 
without their guiding and protecting hand. Most 
mature persons can look back with deep gratitude upon 
those influences of creative love which made possible 
their adult growth and integration. 

Such courageous and intelligent love is so dif- 
ficult to give. . How much easier and less fraught with 
painful possibilities it is to adopt the simpler com- 
promise, or to surrender our love to the level of ac- 
cepted sentimentality or easy affection. Society’s 
requirements are met with such a thin and veneer- 
like kind of love that the required standard can be at- 
tained by a semblance of love which allows a ready 
escape from the sterner demands of intelligence, truth 
and insight. Indeed, at times the world at large ap- 
pears to oppose the more exacting demands of true 
Christian love, and even penalizes the one who at- 
tempts to practice Jesus’ principles. How ready are 
tongues to praise the devotion of the bachelor son to 
his aged mother or the dutiful spinster who, in loving 
devotion, sacrifices her life for a crotchety old aunt. 
The world calls this true love and devotion, but 
an intelligent appraisal might disclose the selfishness, 
the cramping of development sometimes involved, and 
the pathetic, lonely inadequacy which may easily 
follow the dissolution of such a relationship by death. 
Love necessarily requires deep sacrifice, but so-called 
sacrificial devotion may conceal selfishness, coward- 
liness or stunted emotional growth. Understanding, 
firmness, decisiveness, are always essential to the 
creative and maturing purposes of love. An unintelli- 
gent and immature social order may readily condemn 
and persecute those who display these aspects of 
love in their dealings with others. 

Yet these elements are tragically needed in the 
myopic world of today. To see the principle of love 
prevail among men, but to have this love grow in in- 
telligence, in knowledge and in judgment, is an aim 
toward which every courageous Christian must strive. 
The use of insight into the peculiar needs and poten- 
tialities, and foresight for the ultimate achievement of 
those we love, will test and try every fiber of our be- 
ing. But the alternative is almost unthinkable. To 
allow Christian love to be blind (as romantic love is 
reported to be) is to destroy rather than to create. 
Unintelligent sentimentality, love lacking judgment 
and insight, can be stunting, destructive and disin- 
tegrating. Effects like these produced under the mis- 
taken name of a Christian principle of love would be 
more than reprehensible, they would be damnable. 


For our distorted or immature affection to prevent 
the emotional and spiritual growth of our children, to 
stunt the development of the higher personal values, 
to prevent us from creating in the lives of others— 
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these are moral failures almost without equal. But to 
make our love for others intelligent and objective is 
a goal adventurous, thrilling, and as difficult as any 
ideal in the world today. Love like this never faileth. 


Nature and Human Nature 
L. Getting Ready for Christmas 


Johannes 


ITH Thanksgiving over, Christmas is coming 
toward us fast. Those of us who have 
anything at all to do, have about twice 
as much to do as we ought to have. It 

always is that way when large numbers are out of 

work. Those who stay on the job frequently have 
to double up. 

The word trouble in these days is too often as- 
sociated with the word Christmas. People have not 
much money to use, they know more people than they 
used to know, more of them want to “keep up with 
the Joneses,” at least they do not want to get the repu- 
tation of being mean and unfriendly, and the whole 
set-up of modern times is such that the strain of 
Christmas is intensified. And the strain on ministers, 
on churches, and on relief agencies is doubled and 
trebled also. 

There is satisfaction in having a job in which 
there is so much work to do that never by any possi- 
bility can it be finished, and that is one of the deep 
satisfactions of church work, but there is drudgery in 
that kind of job that at special seasons becomes back- 
breaking. 

Just what do we propose to do about it? Ob- 
viously we cannot change, to any great extent, the 
framework in which our lives are set. If we are 
ministers, most of us cannot suddenly relieve the 
strain by resigning, for we would starve. If we are 
housewives we cannot suddenly organize a community 
agency to do all the bed-making, cleaning and cooking, 
desirable as that might be, but we have to face the 
same old daily round of care and work. We cannot 
take out the telephone which keeps us running. We 
cannot abolish the quick, cheap transportation which 
brings us callers, wanted and unwanted, we cannot 
abolish the noise of the streets or the worse noise of 
the radio, we cannot alter the fact that the union, 
the owner, the public, are at war, and we have to let 
the plastering, painting and odd job work go hang, 
and we cannot affect greatly many other things which 
give the color and tempo to life in this second quarter 
of the twentieth century after Jesus Christ. 

So by this article, even in a paper like The Chris- 
tian Leader, I am not expecting to effect a revolution 
in our Christmas ways and means. It merely occurs 
to me that by taking thought we may make it pos- 
sible for something of the Christmas spirit of olden 
times to seep into our mad, whirling civilization, and 
our harassed, driven lives. 

And what is the Christmas spirit of olden times? 

There are bits of literature which catch and ‘hold 
it for us. Several chapters in the “Sketch Book’ of 
Washington Irving, the immortal ‘Christmas Carol’ 
of Charles Dickens, and other Christmas stories, come 


to mind instantly when we ask where we can find the 
spirit of the old days. And just last week there came 
along a little book* that can be read in an hour, written 
by a Southern woman, who won the Pulitzer prize 
with her “Scarlet Sister Mary.’”’ A Boston publisher 
has just brought out “A Plantation Christmas,” by 
Julia Peterkin, a story first published five years ago. 
It is a beautiful little Christmas gift, and obviously 
has been produced for the Christmas trade. It is 
Christmas set to slow time, put in the country, given 
a background of nature full of winter sunshine, and 
filled with the doings both of the simple, unspoiled 
Negro laborers and the cultivated, friendly folks who 
live in a great house. 

Now if we are socialists we really must not for 
that reason stop here and refuse to read the story, for 
these gentle folks of South Carolina are not hard- 
hearted employers who grind the faces of the poor, 
but obviously kind people who consider how others 
have to live. And might it not be good for us, no 
matter if we are convinced that we are living in a 
bankrupt civilization, to look at some of the fairer 
flowers of that civilization? 

Born and raised in South Carolina, married to a 
South Carolina gentleman and with a post office ad- 
dress which reads ‘‘Long Syne Plantation, Fort Motte, 
8. C.,” Julia Peterkin had only to be a bit autobio- 
graphical to produce a book on Christmas as it is 
lived on a plantation in the South. The author of 
“Scarlet Sister Mary,” of ‘Green Thursday,” of 
“Black April,” and other books, undeniably has a 
charming style. She uses that style here on a bit of 
life that she knows about, and so produces a piece of 
genuine literature. 

The setting is a plantation in South Carolina, 
where the author lives. There is a great house, with 
cook and house servants, and quarters where the field 
hands live. Instead of farms given up almost en- 
tirely to pasture land and meadows, and corn that is 
cut up for a silo to quicken milk production in winter, 
we have here the corn and cotton and sugarcane of 
the South. When these folks are ready for winter, 
they have sweet potatoes “banked,” hay in stacks, 
corn in barns, and cotton at the gin. The servants 
have been to the wild crabapple thickets and made 
“the clear, yellow, bitter sweet jelly which is perfect 
with roasted pork hams.” In her description of the 
pantry shelves, the author refers to the jelly, pickles, 
fruit juices and preserved figs which we have learned 
to know from contact with friends in the other Caro- 
lina state to the north. Only on this plantation the 


*A Plantation Christmas. By Julia Peterkin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company: Boston and New York. Price 75 cents. 
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scuppernong wine which we have looked at sometimes 
appreciatively is poured over the dark brown crusts 
of the Christmas cakes, which have been baked as 
soon as Thanksgiving is over and “put away to ripen.” 

They make their own brooms on this planta- 
tion “from the wild broom grass,’ and the grass 
bundles are bound with withes of hickory. ‘No store 
eens broom can sweep dust out of corners half so 
well.” 

The hickory sounds natural to the owner of a 
hill farm in New York. Such a one, used to the hick- 
ory among the sugar maples and birches, wonders 
how the southern hickories look among the long- 
leafed pines, the sweet gums, the live oaks, water 
oaks, magnolias, and black walnuts of this part of 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. Peterkin gives us a vivid picture in few words 
of the fires boiling the juice of the sugarcane and the 
men finishing their work long after dark, of the whirl- 
ing cotton gin, of the black miller grinding the white 
corn, and of the hunters going for the partridges and 
wild turkeys. 

She makes us see the Southern town near by 
where the people of the plantations did their shopping. 

“Tn a pit at one side of the restaurant’s yard, a 
barbecued pig drips sizzling fat on the coals which 
have cooked it so done and brown.” 

The whole thing is Southern. Christmas, coming 
slowly across the Atlantic Ocean, reaches Long Syne 
Plantation with Negroes holding an all-night prayer 
meeting, as well as Beacon Hill, Boston, with a light 
in every window, or Highfield Farm, Beards Hollow, 
under its ice and snow. 

Our Socialist friends may remind us that “‘re- 
ligion is the soporific of the people’ when we point to 
the picture of the Negro church where ‘‘the old meet- 
ing benches sag with the weight of the many,” and 
when we read for them: ‘Heads are bowed and glad 
tears are shed as the story of the first Christmas is 
read from the books, and Christians are reminded 
that the sky holds a resting place for them, that in 
Heaven many mansions have room for all who need 
peace and comfort.” 

Whatever our politics, and wherever we live, 
we can agree upon two or three propositions which 
are tucked away in the charming description. 

It is not right that a day so full of possibilities of 
happiness should be made a burden and a care. To 
be sure, nobody can do anything beautiful or useful 
for another without having to spend time, strength and 
thought upon it. If the demands that Christmas 
makes upon us as Christmas is now organized are too 
heavy, then Christmas will have to be reorganized. 

Part of the reorganization may be along the line 
of doing things in a less wholesale way. ‘‘Individuals 
are few,” writes Mrs. Peterkin, “so each one counts 
for much.” That is not an impossible situation to 
create for any circle of friends. Individuals may count 
for much if we free ourselves from the psychology of 
mass production. There is no such thing as friend- 
ship in the mass. 

One sentence of the little book, however, shows 
the gulf that separates life on the old plantation from 
life in most cities. ‘Hours are long and quiet and time 
is abundant. Our holidays are important occasions. 


Birthdays, anniversaries, old church festivals, long 
forgotten by most of the outside world, make reasons 
for us to gather our friends together and make merry.” 

That takes us back to the times of George and 
Martha Washington, Berkeley, Brandon, Westover and 
Mount Vernon. To regain under modern conditions 
any of that leisure so essential for the growing of a 
soul one has to be ruthless in eliminating, one has to 
run his own life and never let circumstances run it. 

There is the true flavor of Christmas in this little 
book, because there is gentleness, consideration, 
kindness, appreciation. Mistress and servants seem 
to belong together. ‘‘Kind old mammies arrive before 
breakfast is over, fetching presents of new-laid eggs 
or fat pullet chickens tied by the legs, and their 
thanks for their gifts—aprons or sweets or fruits or 
whatever else has been prepared for them—are ex- 
pressed in the most charming, gracious words, ac- 
companied by the most graceful curtsies. Gentle 
old men fetch bags of peanuts, or ears of popcorn, or 
bottles of home-made syrup.” 

If our democratic movement cannot hold in it 
something of the friendliness which bound everybody 
together on the old plantation, the democratic move- 
ment will be a failure. 

Whatever wholesale things we may have to do, 
the individual always will be the spring from which 
must come the river of life. 

Christmas is one of those universal things which is 
immortal because it has regard for the last and least 
little unit in the human family. 

* Bo * 


THE SHEPHERDS’ FIELD 


From Bethlehem the way runs steep 
Through Beit Sahour, a town asleep; 
No lights within the houses keep 

A welcome for the night. 
By rocky path we reach the plain 
To lose our way. Through fragrant grain, 
Ripe barley-fields, our goal we gain. 

(May stars were ne’er so bright.) 


The Arab boy who guides me there 
Sees but a field, a tree, the bare 
Stone walls—(What incense fills the air! 
Be still, my lad, be still.) 
He does not hear the chorus swell 
With strange, unearthly notes— Noel! 
He deems it but a distant bell 
That rings on Bethlehem hill. 


To him the enchanted melodies 

Are but the winds in olive-trees. 

(Be still, my boy; fall on your knees. 
Look! Look! o’er Bethlehem’s tower, 

A star that flames above them all; 

See, on the town it seems to fall!) 

To him ’tis but the star they call 
In Arab tongue ‘‘The Flower.” 


“Peace and good will.” J surely hear 
Voices long hushed now singing clear; 
Tonight the dead seem very near. 

“Peace and good will to men.” 


(Take up your lantern, boy, ’tis late; 
The star has set. Out through the gate 
To Bethlehem again.) 
Edward Bliss Reed. 
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This Revolutionary Age--II 


Clarence R. Skinner 


Oy. HEMISTS call attention to the fact that the 
Ag)| atom has a moment in its history, after it 


has left an old compound and before it has 
entered into a new combination, when it is 
nascent. This moment of nascency represents the 
atom at its maximum of potential energy. If it were 
possible to utilize all that energy there would be al- 
most no task that could not be performed, either de- 
structive or constructive. 

So with a people. There comes a moment in his- 
tory when they are ready to leave old associations, 
when they break the ties that bind them into certain 
established methods of behavior, but they are not yet 
completely integrated into a new social system. I 
think we have a right to say that this also is a moment 
of nascency for the human race. It is also the moment 
of greatest potential power. People then are awak- 
ened, their emotions and their intellects are both stimu- 
lated, and they are potentially ready to accomplish 
great results, either destructive or constructive. Man 
is frequently at his lowest ebb of energy when he is 
most secure and settled. The insecurity of a period 
of revolution with its tremendous stimuli often lifts 
men to their highest pitch. 

Some historians say that these periods of nascency 
often determine to a large extent the future for long 
periods of civilization. At these times of confusion, 
great principles are fought out and wrought out which 
become guiding lines and give their names to eras. 
Such a period undoubtedly was the time during which 
such great geniuses as Confucius, Lotze, Buddha, and 
others, appeared in the Orient. The yeast was fer- 
menting in human minds, and the laws promulgated 
by these great leaders are still regnant in the hearts 
and minds of many hundreds of millions of our fellows. 
Unquestionably, Confucius laid down a pattern of in- 
dividual and social behavior which for good or ill has 
constituted a mould into which has been poured the 
thinking and feeling of an incalculable number of 
Chinese. 

Not to mention many of the outstanding periods 
of such nascency, we come to modern times, when the 
fall of Constantinople helped to fructify Europe with 
the transfusion of classical learning. These fresh 
streams of intellectual life broke down the old barriers 
and flooded great areas of thought. A new quickening 
resulted everywhere. Ralph Roeder in “The Man 
of the Renaissance” says of this period: ‘“The impulse 
of the Renaissance, like that of all periods of rejuve- 
nation and vitality, was to live life blindly, without 
discrimination or question, in obedience to Nature, 
and to live it whole: an impulse as fatal to religious 
creeds as to aristocratic codes.”” It was a revolution 
in the way of life. Again, in very recent times as the 
' historian sees it, the Industrial Revolution introduced 
into the western world certain profound changes in 
our technique of production. These changes have 
continued in ever-expanding circles until there is 
hardly a sphere of human life untouched by them, 
and their full consequences are by no means yet 
known. ~ 
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Another vast upheaval of modern times bordering 
on revolution was the introduction of the theory of 
evolution, which radically changed our methods of 
thinking about practically everything in the uni- 
verse, from the microscopic organism to the entire cos- 
mos itself. What happened at the time of the intro- 
duction of power machinery, it is no exaggeration to 
say, will be largely responsible for the material de- 
velopment of society for centuries to come. What 
Darwin and his confreres developed in their laborato- 
ries is most assuredly to determine the thought pat- 
terns of man for unnumbered years. 

These are illustrations of the more profound revo- 
lutions to which I would call your attention. 

Are we in such a period of nascency today? Are 
we undergoing the throes and upheavals of revolu- 
tion on an unprecedented scale which, like many other 
emergent moments of history, are to create new 
moulds and lay down new guiding lines? 

It is always easy to confuse and confound mere 
activity with something fundamentally significant. 
Not all great principles emerged in sound and fury. 
The Lord was heard not in the earthquake or in the 
thunder, but in the “still small voice.”’ Is it possible, 
then, that many people who interpret our present era 
as one of fundamental and profound change may 
be mistaken? They see superficial violence; they hear 
the rattle and clatter of empire crashing; they see the 
rise and fall of dynasties and institutions; but may they 
not mistakenly identify all this dramatic activity as 
a sign and symbol of the more real and fundamental 
change which we have seen is the only true revolu- 
tion? 

It is my conviction that behind the bloodshed 
and the noisy shibboleths of our hectic day, there is a 
very real and far-reaching revolution which might be 
summed up in a word as follows: Man is attempting to 
work out a new system of social life which will more 
adequately express the changes that have already 
taken place in the realm of the scientific and the 
physical. 

Sociologists make frequent use of the concept of 
‘culture lag.”” The students of society see that the 
rate of progress in various phases of culture is ex- 
tremely uneven. To illustrate: A change in agricul- 
tural science is not always and immediately followed 
by the application of that science to the art of farm- 
ing. ‘Tillers of the soil, like other human beings, do 
not invariably leap to do the bidding of truth. Their 
minds do not quickly grasp it, and the force of habit 
is heavy upon them. 

Similarly in international relations. We live ina 
world of interdependence. But we think and act in 
a world of autarchies. Our perception always lags be- 
hind the fact to be perceived. Most of us are so far 
behind the bandmaster that we can’t see him beating 
time. The result is that we are often singing “God 
Save the King” while he is leading the Internationale. 

Sometimes, however, the lag is due not wholly to 
our slow realization of change, but to the fact that 
dams have been built across the streams of progress. 
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We want to go forward, but are blocked and frustrated 
by wilful reaction, by stupidity, by the lust for power 
and position. 

é The most important issue of the present time is 
involved in the relation between our science of pro- 
ductivity and the art of consuming. A great deal has 
been said in recent times in this connection about over- 
production, but this phrase is a dangerous one. It 
may be thoughtlessly tossed about by persons who 
know very little about economics. It would be dif- 
ficult to prove on purely rational grounds that we have 
yet arrived at a stage of complete over-production on 
a world-wide scale. What has happened, unques- 
tionably, is that our machinery for producing com- 
modities has leaped forward at a far greater rate than 
the population and the consuming power of the public, 
especially in our western world. This constitutes one 
of the most radical changes that have ever come into 
the life of mankind. It is a revolution in the truest 
sense of that term. 

Stuart Chase, in his recent volume, ‘‘The Econ- 
omy of Abundance,” gives ample statistics sub- 
stantiating the fundamental thesis that we have 
passed from a world order of inevitable deficit to a 
new era of potential adequacy. 

Applying the theory of cultural lag to this situa- 
tion, we find that there are two forces at work. First, 
there is the natural force of habit, conservatism, and of 
human stupidity. There are millions of men so inert 
that they do not think about the problem. They 
plod on their weary way without any realization that 
the conditions of the old order of deficit are anti- 
quated. The fact that there is so much peace and 
quiet in the industrial life of England and America 
may be laid partly at the door of this fact. There 
is a lack of fundamental thinking in the sphere of 
social forces. 

On the other hand, we also have the phenomenon 
briefly mentioned a moment ago; namely, a body of 
people who are more or less wilfully attempting to 
hold back the adjustment which would produce the 
fundamental change called for by our new technology. 
Added to these two influences, we have still another 
and perhaps the most important element in our pres- 
ent social situation: a rapidly growing body of men 
and women are being indoctrinated with a conscious- 
ness of the maladjustment which is so flagrantly ex- 
hibited in our industrial civilization. Whether this 
consciousness is based on scientific data or is more or 
less an emotional conviction is not the point which I 
wish to stress at this particular moment of my address. 
The conviction is there, and growing. An analogy to 
the situation might be roughly made to the gathering 
power of water behind a weakening dam. The grow- 
ing pressure exerts tremendous force; the weakening 
structure shows increasing fissures and dangers of 
breaking. This in a nutshell is the revolution of our 
time. 

Let me again make a plea that scholars should 
face the reality, should analyze the situation, and 
should, above all things, clearly define it so that the 
world may see the picture accurately, unclouded by 
fear or zealous hope. 

We can no longer look upon such problems as 
poverty, unnecessary disease, infant and mother mor- 
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tality, unemployment, wretched slums, and illiteracy 
with complacency. We can no longer shrug our 
shoulders and say ‘‘the poor will always be with us.” 
We are forced to remember that the Nazarene said: 
“T am come that ye might have life, and have it more 
abundantly.”’ James Watt in effect said the same 
thing, not in words but in steel and steam. Eli Whit- 
ney said it with the cotton gin. Edison said it with 
electric power. Dozens of inventors have proclaimed 
it in no uncertain terms by their contributions to 
new technology, which makes our ancient ways un- 
couth. 

Such being the case, I do not hesitate to say that 
the great need of our time is to so speed up our social 
adjustment and our ethical ideals that they will catch 
at least a glimpse of the bandmaster, who is now far 
out inthe van. Can this be done? 

Spengler, in his challenging volume, ‘‘Man and 
Techniques,’ would indicate that the task is hope- 
less. He would say that in the essence of things our 
knowledge is inadequate, our power to control is 
weak. We have let loose in our inventions forces 
which rather than serving us will master us. He 
looks down the long vista of the years and at the end 
sees only inevitable doom. The best that he can 
hope is that we, like the soldier found on duty at the 
door of a Pompeiian house, will have the courage to 
stand where we are placed and to go down in heroic 
spirit. 

Others, however, deny this pessimistic conclu- 
sion, and believe that we might be standing at the 
dawn of the greatest period that the world has ever 
known, namely, an era of abundance for a greater 
portion of mankind. Is there any task to which a 
scholar may devote himself that is more thoroughly 
challenging? As I see it, our destinies for centuries 
to come will hang upon the answer which broad- 
minded, intelligent men are to make to this challenge. 
We may readily escape into the towers of research, 
spending our lives on investigations which are largely 
sterile and which will make no contribution whatso- 
ever to the problem of human life. We may, on the 
other hand, realize that intelligence is not merely an 
end in itself, but a tool to work with. We may be so 
stirred by the challenge that we will rise in a coopera- 
tive endeavor to meet this baffling and fundamental 
question of the modern world. It is a function of the 
well-educated man not only to see and clearly define 
the issue, but further to aid in its eventuation. Some- 
one at this point may cry out, “‘What, a scholar be- 
come a revolutionist!’ Exactly. 1 speak these 
words in this presence in all soberness. I mean that 
upon every person who has had the privilege of higher 
education there rests a solemn obligation to see that 
these forces come under control and that they be 
compelled to serve man’s richer and fuller life. This 
is no new function for the intellectuals. The Encyclo- 
pedists performed a vital function in France, of an 
exactly similar nature. They felt the stirrings of a 
new spirit abroad in the world. Their intelligence 
helped to focus these issues, clearly define them, and 
spread them throughout many lands. | feel that 
there is a similar call today to intellectuals to state 
the problem with precision, to dramatize it before 
our world, to arouse the laggards, and to aid in 
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directing and controlling the process of transformation. 

It is obvious when I say the scholar must become 
revolutionary that I am not speaking of violence. I 
am speaking rather of the necessity of becoming revo- 
lutionary in time to stop violence. The forces which 
are making for a new world have gained such head- 
way that there is now no such a thing as turning them 
back. 

Many will say: “Let us take the method of re- 
form rather than of revolution. Let us use the ma- 
terials we have on hand, making gradual changes 
here and there, thus avoiding violent wrenches which 
are incident to complete overthrow of an existing 
system.” By all means. This is not only the English 
way but the way of intelligence. However, let me 
quote again from George Soule: “‘A reform sufficient 
to avoid revolution would be a reform equivalent to 
revolution.” 

We must have the courage to go forward. 

But how? Shall we stumble and fail in the 
process? Shall we be so stupid as to resort to wide- 
spread destruction of our present social order, thus 
setting back the process of emancipation by immeas- 
urable years? It is my profound hope that we may 
engage in such an intensive campaign of enlighten- 
ment that people will see the inevitability and logic 
of our modern technology. If we do not want a class 
conscious war in which the proletariat will overthrow 
the men of property and of position, the alternative is 
for the men who are in the disinterested position of 
the scholar to bring about the transformation as 
rapidly as reason can be expected to bring it about. 
The task is tremendously difficult. We have to 
- overcome on the one side the selfish passions and the 
unintelligent action of masses, and on the other hand 
the desire to hold to special privilege and power. Many 
scholars as well as members of the class-conscious 


proletariat believe that reason and morality cannot 
bring about the changes necessary to accomplish this 
revolution. For instance, Reinhold Niebuhr, in his 
“Moral Man and Immoral Society,” says: “But the 
limits of reason make it inevitable that pure moral 
action, particularly in the intricate, complex and col- 
lective relationships, should be an impossible goal. 
Men will never be wholly reasonable, and the propor- 
tion of reason to impulse becomes increasingly nega- 
tive when we proceed from the life of individuals to 
that of social groups, among whom a common mind 
and purpose is always more or less inchoate and 
transitory, and who depend therefore upon a common 
impulse to bind them together.” It requires an enor- 
mous amount of faith in intelligence. Can it be done? 

Let me close with the ringing words of Horace 
Traubel: 


You woman or you man, known or unknown, this 
light has come to the world through you, as much as 
through any other: 

Do you not feel it flowing, crowding, pushing, into 
every corner of your being? 

Is there any nook of you left vacant after its elec- 
tric flood has swept into you? 

Can you now go on with your old life as if nothing 
had happened? 

The whole universe has happened; 

All of love in all of life has happened; 

All your forgotten kinship to the people has hap- 
pened; 

All the terrible thirst for justice has happened; 

And all sad things have happened in gladness at 
last; 

And all things out of place have happened in place 
at last; 

And all old enmity has happened in friendship at 
last; 

The golden age is on my heart today. 


Should the Church Engage in Politics ?---II 


Roger S. Galer 


lies the ultimate question of the validity of 
the proposed remedies. Many church bodies 
have espoused specific social programs. 
How do these stand the test of criticism and analysis? 

Three ideas are fiercely attacked by the impatient 
church crusaders—capitalism, the profit motive, and 
individualism, or, as a term of reproach, rugged in- 
dividualism. We are witnessing a head-on collision 
between the ideas of individualism and collectivism. 
For all the new ideas include some form or degree of 
collective action. The debate is not new; from the 
days of ancient Sparta to the present socialism has 
been proposed in nearly every civilized state. Ul- 
timately in all of these it has been abandoned wherever 
tried. In actual practice it has failed to meet the 
great historic tests that confront every system of hu- 
man organization. 

The three primary concepts of the capitalistic 
regime, individualism, the profit motive, and freedom, 
are all bound up together. Take away any one of the 
three and the others necessarily fall. If you destroy 
the profit motive you undermine individualism. If 


you take away freedom the individual perishes, and 
the profit motive cannot operate. 

The basic concept is the individual. It is for him 
that the others exist. But the individual means op- 
portunity, and this presupposes freedom and the 
right to prosper by one’s own labor and thrift. 

Just at present the storm center of all these at- 
tacks in the name of religion is the profit motive. 
Numerous church organizations are professing to 
find it anti-Christian, the source of all our troubles. 
Men should not be actuated by selfish motives; they 
should find in service a sufficient reward. 

Obviously the proper motivation of human con- 
duct is largely a matter of psychology. Heretofore, 
economically speaking, it has resided in self-interest, 
in working for self and those dependent on us. We 
have supposed this was not only a high but a Christian 
virtue. To work for wife, child, to furnish food, cloth- 
ing, education, culture, this was man’s highest and 
worthiest ambition. Can it be that we have all the 
time been mistaken, actuated by a low and unworthy 
motive? 

The profit motive is at bottom only an enlightened 
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self-interest. Undoubtedly it may and often does 
degenerate into pure selfishness. But basically it is 
noble and worthy of commendation instead of cen- 
sure. 

Ages ago man left the caves and went into the 
fields, and the club became the plow, the bow and 
arrow the wheel, the furnace and loom. Each step 
he attained through his inventive genius, conditioned 
by his immediate needs and surroundings. Each step 
developed a lobe of his brain until the Neanderthaler 
became Plato and Shakespeare, the dull face became lit 
up with intelligence. It is this process which has 
meant civilization. 

That which started primitive man on the road 
to civilization was the desire to possess things. First 
for tomorrow’s needs for himself and his family, then 
for next year’s food and clothing. The road to civiliza- 
tion is the road of private property, and this is possible 
only when one can derive a measure of profit from his 
efforts and when the law protects his possessions from 
theft and violence. 

When men leap forward under the lash of the 
profit motive they are not ignoble or selfish. When 
they use the products thus created for the benefit of 
their families they are rendering an essentially Chris- 
tian service. Every man who digs a ditch and does 
it well is a social worker. He does not need to preach 
a sermon or utter a pious prayer. Every man who 
raises a bushel of wheat or corn under the spur of the 
profit motive contributes to the common welfare. 
Such workers make the world sweet and livable. The 
profit they derive in no way detracts from the social 
benefits they confer. While working primarily for 
themselves and their families, they render society a 
still greater service. 

Every scheme of redemption, every religion, re- 
volves around the individual soul. It is the soul that 
sins, that repents, that aspires, that grows in the like- 
ness of the divine. Religion without this basic con- 
cept is meaningless. Instinctively ministers have 
accepted this philosophy, which was universal until 
the recent wave of hysteria which finds in the profit 
motive the source of all our troubles. What they do 
not see is that if individualism goes religion dies. 
And individualism dies unless there is freedom to 
use the forces with which the individual soul is en- 
dowed. 

But they say it is a new world in which we are 
living and the old rules no longer apply. I believe it 
to be the same old world with a new dress and a new 
language, but underneath subject to those tides of 
thought and feeling which have always moved hu- 
manity. So long as men have wives and children they 
will want to provide for them, and each man will 
make it his individual job to provide for his own. 
When you can change that deepest function of human 
nature you may talk of abandoning individualism. 
So long as that motive prevails you will see a stubborn 
and invincible opposition to all schemes of erasing the 
individual in the supposed interests of a collective 
society. Hits 4 

Reform, yes, of course. Restraint of individual 
excesses, certainly. Progressive amelioration of abuses 
by all means. But not the removal of that basic 
motive now the object of fierce attack, which alone 


drives man on to the conquest of nature’s forces and 
the gradual uplifting of his condition in a none too 
easy world. 

The fundamental error in all this reasoning of the 
critics lies in ignoring human nature—in assuming 
that all ills arise from social conditions. It is well 
always to be striving for peace and harmony, but it ls 
folly to shut our eyes to the fact that man is an im- 
perfect animal. Under any and all governments and 
social systems he has been cruel, jealous, ambitious. 
To banish these causes of unhappiness is the task of 
religion, and right here is the fundamental difference 
in the two philosophies of life; one believing that 
reformation begins with the individual, the other that 
perfection can be attained by changing social institu- 
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In its different forms socialism appeals to many 
sincere persons. Preachers proclaim it from the pul- 
pit; magazines extol its virtues. Actuated by little 
knowledge and much faith, some of its panegyrists 
grow enthusiastic, even delirious in its praise. It 
becomes for them the visible realization of human 
brotherhood, the very embodiment of religion. 

When the world recovers from the present trgaic 
depression many of the prevalent economic vagaries 
will disappear, the only excuse for which lay in a 
disturbed social economy. In the meanwhile the 
most enlightened and conscientious of social philos- 
ophers are bewildered. It is a golden opportunity to 
foment a social revolution. 

Coincident with the economic shrinkage is a moral 
sag—a noticeable lessening of moral responsibility, 
loose ways of living, lowered moral standards. To 
build up from this wreckage will be a slow and heart- 
breaking task—a golden opportunity for religion, 
which is the only agency fitted to meet the crisis. 

The alternative is to adopt Buckle’s doctrine of 
economic determinism, or, in other words, the ma- 
terialistic conception of history. The theory is now 
largely discredited in spite of its superficial plausibility. 
Racial feuds and other far-reaching causes operate 
besides those motivated by economic interest. The 
alternative overlooks whole areas of human nature. 

The capitalistic system has not worked perfectly 
in all respects. Neither would any other system. We 
are in an imperfect world, a world of clashing interests. 
Government must in some degree be a balancing of 
interests between conflicting groups. 

Laissez faire permits a competition sometimes 
injurious to existing producers. The alternative, 
regimentation by a bureaucracy, creates even greater 
injustice by shutting the door of opportunity and 
freedom. No amount of material benefits can com- 
pensate a human soul for the loss of its freedom. 

All orderly government, all social stability, rest 
ultimately on moral and spiritual values. Measured 
by any standard religion is the best paying investment 
society canmake. By it faith is translated into moral 
energy. Ritual becomes an orderly discipline of souls. 
Worship takes its place in the development of the 
human personality. 

We hear much today about a better social order. 
We are all, of course, in favor of that. To most of us 
the phrase means reform. But to the knowing 
leaders it means the uprooting of the present system 
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and substituting in its place some form of collective 
organization. 

It would seem the part of wisdom not to burn 
down the house, but to strengthen it. Keep its gen- 
eral design and outlines. They are the distilled fruit 
of thousands of years. Don’t turn away from ex- 
perience. Don’t banish wisdom because it is old. 
Not all new ideas are sound because they are new; 
not all the old is wrong because it has failed to work 
perfectly. Let us preserve the corner posts and 
foundations, adding perhaps a new veranda here and 
there, some patches on the roof, some strengthening of 
the walls. 

In all this I am contending not for property but 
for opportunity; not for static conditions but for 
ample freedom to change. 
freezing of social controls, but an equal outlook for 
youth to achieve whatever personal advancement 
their abilities warrant. It recognizes the necessity 
for change; but this change must have due regard to 
those who are still looking forward to a social order 
where personal attainments count for something. 
Any other ideal than this comes far short of any ra- 
tional conception of what civilization means in terms 
of human achievement. If the glib phrase “human 
rights’”” means anything it means just this, the para- 
mount right of every human being to grow, improve 
and achieve. Personal right means among other 
things the right to acquire property, and this right is 
as fundamental and sacred as any other. With proper 
restrictions it is not inconsistent with the general 
welfare, but contributes mightily to social prosperity 
and enjoyment. 

A powerful argument, conclusive with many, is 
the dogmatic statement that socialism is implicit in 
Jesus’ teaching. When I hear the assertion that Jesus 
was a socialist the statement leaves me cold, for this 
convincing reason: Jesus was the greatest individualist 
in history. All his emphasis was on individual actions, 
individual sin, individual salvation. Nowhere did 
he counsel collective action or any form of social 
organization. ‘The whole spirit of his teachings con- 
cerns itself with the individual soul. 

Another ideal held up by some is the practice of 
the early Christians. Because a few of them held 
property in common so should we. 

I utterly reject the argument; I have no desire to 
go back to the mode of life of the first century. Their 
way of living was dirty, unsanitary, unprogressive. 
The Golden Age does not lie there. The age in which 
we live is filled with more material comforts and, in 
spite of the depression, greater freedom and oppor- 
tunities than any previous period in history. 

The sooner the.church and the world face reality 
the happier men will be. Why trust illusions, fancies 
that cannot possibly come true? Many of the gilded 
promises. of the day are hoary with age, relics of an 
ancient world when men stormed the gates of heaven. 
In blind ignorance they believed they could change 
the laws of nature, bring the gods over to their side. 
With the same impetuous enthusiasm we are trying to 
evoke the same miracles, by our puny efforts to change 
the unwritten laws of economics. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is a present possibility—by changing the 
form of society! When will the world Jearn that law 
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governs, on the earth as on Arcturus, in art as in 
physics, in economics as in the growth of a flower? 

What I am chiefly concerned about is to conserve 
the ultimate unit of society, the individual. Accepted 
as the goal of progress since the days of the Pyramids, 
the dream of oppressed humanity throughout all the 
ages since men aspired to be free, individualism has 
today suddenly become the great battleground of a 
mighty debate. Its fundamental postulates are 
seriously challenged, its whole philosophy rejected. 
If, as all concede, the greatest wealth of any society is 
in its human resources, it.is profoundly important that 
these resources should be preserved and augmented. 
It may be important how many-yards of cloth shall be 
woven in a Massachusetts mill and how many hogs 
are grown in a single year in Iowa. It is far more im- 
portant how many forward-looking farmers, acute 
business men, artists, writers and statesmen shall be 
produced among the boulders and on the prairies. 

Now of course I am not advocating the rugged 
individualism, the unrestrained laissez faire, the law 
of tooth and claw, set up as bogeymen to scare the 
unthinking. Nowhere today are these in actual 
operation. No sane person believes in the laissez faire 
of Adam Smith and the nineteenth century English 
economists. At the very moment when schools are 
striving to develop freedom and personality comes a 
resounding so-called social gospel which seeks to sub- 
ordinate personality to social aims and goals. The 
two ideas are diametrically opposed. In the choice 
of alternatives I am first and always on the side of the 
angels—the side of human souls on a strange voyage 
through time. Social machinery is only a means, the 
end being the development, the salvation if you please, 
of these souls. 

What then, I hear some one ask, do you propose? 
What should the church do in our present emer- 
gency? 

My answer is that individualism must be pre- 
served as basic in any social system; that the profit 
motive should not be destroyed, though its extreme 
development may well be restrained; that private 
property, properly managed, is the foundation of all 
sound prosperity and progress. The immediate ob- 
jective is the reopening of opportunity to all our 
youth and the release of those human forces which, 
now straining at the leash, are ready to leap forward 
and fill the world again with useful products. 

The church should say to all who seek honestly 
but mistakenly to embroil it in political disputes: We 
shall preserve our historic mission of standing guard 
over man’s spiritual interests; we will encourage 
every movement to improve human relations; we will 
forever preach righteousness in all human actions. 
But we refuse to be drawn into politics or take sides: 
in economic quarrels. These are the function of the 
state; ours to minister to human souls. From this: 
divine course of action we will not be diverted by 
specious arguments and fallacious appeals masquerad- 
ing in the name of religion. ; 

I realize keenly how impatient reformers scoff at 
the slow process of moral and spiritual education. 
Old as time, weary with age, silent in its processes, 
religion seems to them pale and ineffectual. Its fires 
glow but dimly compared with the red glare of revo-. 
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lution. Its healing processes do not herald themselves 
amid the shouts of maddened revelers. It offers no 
challenge, bears no arms, does not fight with earthly 
weapons. Yet in its eternal urge, its beacon light to 
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wandering souls, its ministry of courage and faith and 
consolation, it will live and glow and heal and guide 
when the petty quarrels of our time shall disappear 
and be forgotten in the light of a happier age. 


The Presumption of Liberals 


John Clarence Petrie 


GES |HE medieval church declared that there were 
7 &\})| seven capital sins, so named because from 
them flowed every other manner of sin what- 

soever. First and foremost among those 
capital sins, sometimes called deadly sins because 
they killed the life of God in the soul of man, stood 
the sin of Superbia, pride. It was defined as an in- 
ordinate opinion of one’s own excellence, and its op- 
posite virtue was humility. Like all the capital sins 
Superbia had certain Filiae, daughters, of which first 
and foremost was the daughter named Praesumptio— 
presumption. Presumption may be of two kinds, 
first as regards oneself it is an attempt to do what is 
beyond one’s powers; as regards God it depends too 
much upon the divine mercy of power, as, for instance, 
assuming that one may be saved without having 
merited it, or without having repented one’s sins. 
Those hoary old Liberal axioms that God is too good 
to damn a human being, and that man is too good to 
be damned, fall directly under the medieval concept 
of presumption. 

This is a very serious charge against Liberalism 
which none of us should rejoice in incurring. No 
Liberal should be content until he has assured himself 
that the philosophical bases of his thinking are not 
presumptive. Let him look with care, diligence, and 
much prayer, for, being a daughter of pride, presump- 
tion, like its mother, may be most in charge of that 
one who thinks he is least its victim. 

The monks used to tell a story illustrating the 
point. It was about a lay-brother who had overheard 
the others discussing their own merits. Said he: 
“Well, the rest of you can talk about your virtues all 
you wish. You may exceed me in patience, obedience, 
and the rest; but when it comes to humility I have it 
all over you.” 

Whether it is commonly known or not, the Lib- 
erals make their beginning in religious thinking exactly 
where the medieval church did—where the present day 
Catholic scholar begins his thinking. That may ac- 
count for some of the feeling of sympathy which exists 
between Liberals and Roman Catholics, although in 
the details of their beliefs they stand separated as the 
poles. All thinking must begin with some sort of un- 
proved assumption. Unfortunately for orthodox 
Protestantism, that assumption is utterly absurd. 
It begins with the belief that the Bible is the inspired 
word of God. Catholics believe the Bible is the word 
of God. So do I; so do many Liberals. But we do 
not assume it as the Protestants do. It is a conclusion 
we arrive at by reasoning. 

What, then, is that common ground upon which 
Liberals and Catholics stand together? It is this, 
that the faculties of mankind are trustworthy. We 
cannot prove it. We assume it. And we assume it 
because if it is not true man has absolutely no way of 


arriving at any truth whatsoever. A study of the 
Bible convinces the Catholic that it is a trustworthy 
literature in its main outlines, particularly that it is — 
trustworthy in the picture it gives of Jesus Christ. 
He then concludes that this Jesus is none other than 
God Almighty in the flesh. This incarnate God wrote 
no Bible, but did leave behind him a group of followers 
who came to call themselves the church. The church’s 
business is to take the place in the world of the earthly 
Christ. His Holy Spirit guides her into all truth, so 
that when she decides a matter of faith or morals she 
is protected against misleading her members into error. 
It is the church that decides that the Holy Scriptures 
are the inspired word of God. It is the church that is 
their authorized interpreter, since they are her product. 

The Liberal pursues very much this same method, 
but arrives at the opposite pole in the matter of detailed 
beliefs. The Liberal studies the Bible as a human 
document, but finds it far from an infallible guide in 
the matter of either history or science. Even in 
theology he finds the Bible a book divided against it- 
self, not only the Old Testament against the New, 
but the Old against itself and the New against itself. 
Following out this critical method of study, the Lib- 
eral finds himself differing from his fellow Liberal in 
the matter of the nature of Christ. The Germans 
under Karl Barth accept the Higher Criticism, and 
yet come back to the old dogma that Jesus was God 
under a human incognito. Many Anglicans arrive at 
the same conclusion. Still others have Arian, semi- 
Arian, or even strict Unitarian views of the nature 
of Christ. Only the extreme Anglo-Catholic holds 
the same idea of Jesus and the church that Rome 
holds; and the difficulty of retaining this precarious 
position outside the Roman obedience is witnessed to 
by the continual trickle of Anglo-Catholics over to 
Rome. 

The Liberal Christian then, although he may ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of Christ over his life, 
usually must limit that sovereignty to the realm of the 
spirit. If Jesus seems to have believed in an im- 
mediate end of the world, or in devils, or in a little 
hellfire, this is explained by the fact that the divine 
life during the period of the earthly life of Jesus was 
being lived under every human limitation save that of 
sin. Why not accept eternal hellfire, demons, and try 
to make head or tail of the Second Coming prophecies? 
If Jesus held them, are they not good enough for his 
followers? Indeed, is it not sheer presumption on our 
part to doubt? 

This is the nub of the matter. Is it presumption 
to make use of the faculties God has given us? Shall 
we have to stand condemned before the judgment seat 
of God as guilty of intellectual pride, preferring the 
vain imaginings of our own perverted minds to the 
divine revelation of almost God? Supposing eternal 
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hell does strike us wicked sinners as being an injustice! 
Has not God revealed it, and must we not accept 
whether we like it or not? 

Our answer must be that we find no such revela- 
tion. We have used our faculties in determining this 
just as the Catholic has used his. He as well as we 
must answer before God for the use he has made of 
his mind. If he will go on teaching his children ideas 
about God that shock all modern concepts of decency, 
he must be very sure of his ground. We have gone 
over that same ground and find it shaky. For us to 
teach about God what we do not believe would be the 
worst kind of sin, and by that we should expect to 
suffer, even though we consider an eternity of hellfire 
too great a punishment for the offence. 

The latest attack on Liberals, however, comes not 
from Rome, which does little attacking these days, 
but from the school of Barth in Germany and Switzer- 
land. In his lectures delivered in Lancaster, Pa., a 
few years ago, Dr. Emil Brunner of Zurich raged 
against the Liberal “rejection of revelation.” He ac- 
cuses us of measuring God by our little minds. Just 
because we cannot understand a revelation we throw 
it out, he says. And then in fine scorn he tells us that 
a revelation man could discover or understand would 
be no revelation at all. 

Here is a fallacy. We do not measure our minds 
and wills against God’s. What man would reject 


any belief, no matter how hard to be understood, if 
he were convinced it came from God? That would be 
presumption of the worst sort. We do not claim to 
pass judgments on God’s revelation. But we do in- 
sist that we must know that a revelation 7s a revelation. 
Convince us of the fact of revelation and we will ac- 
cept the content. We know God cannot lie. We be- 
lieve He is all good. But God has given us minds to 
use, and in the matter of revelation it is presumption 
for anybcdy to assert that anything is revealed by God 
unless he has evidence. It will not do to say that 
spiritual things are spiritually discerned; nor to say 
that man is a sinner and therefore his mind is blinded. 
The only means God has given us for ascertaining the 
truth is the mind. If after we see the truth we refuse 
to obey, then we are sinners and earn condemnation. 

Let us by all means cultivate humility. Let us 
by all means pray God for light. Let us by all means 
confess our sins and throw ourselves upon the divine 
mercy for cleansing and forgiveness, lest sin blind our 
eyes to the truth. But when we have done all we can 
in this way, and then humbly and earnestly and 
honestly try to follow such light as God gives us, let 
us not fear the charge of presumption. It is not pre- 
sumption, but an act of faith in God, to reverence the 
faculties for truth-finding with which He has endowed 
us. It is not true humility to scorn our gifts and fail 
to use them; that is little short of mocking God. 


Liberal Religion and the Social Gospel’ 


Bradford E. Gale 


LIGION is an intensely personal thing, for 
true religion at the core is a personal ex- 
Its meaning and significance are 
locked within the heart of the individual 
whose personal growth has culminated in a passionate 
response to reality—the greatest good that he knows. 
In the life of every normal individual, sometimes 
through tragedy, sometimes in the contemplation of 
the beautiful, sometimes through sheer activity in 
some movement of personal import, there comes to the 
individual the realization that he is a part of some- 
thing larger than himself, yea, that he is as extensive 
as the universe itself. It is a moment of absolute self- 
forgetfulness. This feeling of oneness with the uni- 
verse, or God, cannot in its essence be transferred to 
another individual or vicariously experienced. It is 
feeling, it is passion, it is life for the individual soul. 
It is such a personal feeling that we mean when we use 
the words “religious experience.’”’ It is experiences of 
this kind which are the secret of the richness of the 
lives of the saints of all times. 

This inward character of true religion must not 
be forgotten in these days of social concern. If we 
forget, true religion is lost and life becomes shallow 
and fruitless. No program of social justice, no eco- 
nomic theory, no feeling of security fulfilling our 
physical needs alone, can ever take the place of the 
inward experience of the truly religious life. It is 
from the inward experience of the spirit alone that we 


*This article is part of an address given before the Eastern 
Convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


receive the stimuli to make the world a better place 
in which to live, and to set in motion that power within 
us “which makes for righteousness.’’ The lives of the 
great religious leaders of the past have testified over 
and over again to the truth of this fact. It has been 
the inwardness of religion which has been the secret of 
Christianity particularly. Christianity is not a cult 
of physical health, nor of intellectual gymnastics, nor 
of social planning, nor of economic systematization. 
Christianity is a gospel which teaches first of all that 
one must tap the inner resources of the spirit if one is 
to find the secret of lifeitself. It speaks of the spirit, 
of the knowledge of God, of the power within. If such 
a power is truly realized, truthfully acknowledged, and 
given a chance to express itself, there will be social 
passion, good will, and love for all men, as the fruits 
of this gospel. If we learn anything from the example 
of the great personalities of our tradition it is this 
truth. If we learn anything from the great lives 
that are about us today—Noguchi, Kagawa; Gandhi, 
Schweitzer, and Jane Addams— it is this truth. There 
have been no greater prophets for social justice than 
these, and likewise no greater saints, for all confess 
that inward power whence all else has flowed. 

Why need we, then, as men interested primarily 
in religion, concern ourselves with a social gospel? 
Why is not an individual gospel enough? Why the 
church’s concern with economic justice? Is it not 


- apparent that the alleviation of the troubles of our 


social and economic life will be the inevitable result 
of the religious life? That this is the case is one of 
the most widespread assumptions of people interested 
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in religion. There is no greater fallacy existent in 
contemporary thinking. 

The inwardness of the religious experience is 
common to all men, but the way in which this ex- 
perience issues forth into life, the manner in which it 
is understood and evaluated and expressed in terms 
of social living, differs with individuals. Man has 
capacities in more than one direction—a lesson which 
liberalism needs to learn. He can be good, unselfish, 
sympathetic and merciful. He can be brutal, selfish, 
unsympathetic and unmerciful. The religious ex- 
perience is not always truly interpreted. Goodness is 
not its inevitable fruit. That which flows from a re- 
ligious experience does not always possess high moral 
and ethical content. Because of social and economic 
conditions and even because of the base concerns of 
immature human beings, the best in life does not al- 
ways have the chance to express itself. 

Germany has recently buried its greatest hero— 
Hindenburg, the god of Tannenburg. Hindenburg 
was a devotedly religious man. He cultivated what 
to him was the religious life. But his religion was 
sacerdotal. It was simple in its piety, but, to use the 
words of another, it was ethically destitute. Hinden- 
burg apparently never felt restless about the social 
inequalities, crimes, and inhumanities which the mili- 
tary system he so loved and admired forced upon his 
fellow countrymen. 

How many men are there in our American so- 
ciety, individually righteous men, as private individ- 
uals as devout as Hindenburg, but as members of 
society as ethically destitute? How about the arma- 
ment manufacturers? How about the men on our 
boards of trustees who assist at the communion table, 
but who have money invested in poor housing, in in- 
dustry employing child labor and paying an indecently 
low wage? Can these men as religious individuals 
wash their hands conscientiously of the whole concern 
of the relation of our present economic life to religion 
and the church? Where the values of human life 
are at stake religion must havea voice. Christianity’s 
concern for the abundant life for all is second only to 
its concern for the true inwardness of the spiritual life. 
How else can one interpret the life of Jesus? 

The real job of a church is to give ideals, to ex- 
press social passion, to arouse dreams for the creation 
of a social order in which the development of human 
character is eminent. Hatred, cruelty, prejudice, 
vested interests in church and in government, all of 
these violate the spiritual nature of man. The church 
should raise its voice in protest against all things that 
make for death in this world. Through a definite 
program of social action it should make itself felt in 
the creation of the Great Society where the ideals 
of the human race will have the possibility of realiza- 
tion. 

Only a religion with an ethical emphasis can meet 
the needs of the hour. A religion of creative effort in 
building a better world here among men is today of 
paramount necessity. Religion is not an end in itself. 
It is the means to the end of creative living. Its pur- 
pose is the conversion of life into more worthy, more 
beautiful, forms. To command the respect of modern 
individuals the church must have a great constructive 
social program. It should encourage free and open 


discussion of all social and economic problems. It 
should take a definite stand in favor of a new social 
order in bringing a cooperative commonwealth into 
existence which shall be more in harmony with our 
religious aspirations. 

Do we intend to do anything about it? Can we 
do anything about it, or is it too late? Do we sincerely 
wish to carry the ethical implications of the teachings 
of Jesus into all the departments of modern life, or are 
we willing to concern ourselves only with worship and 
metaphysical speculation? 

As members of a communion of religious liberals 
we represent a definite social class. We are almost 
wholly bourgeois. We represent the property in- 
terests. We are the business men of the nation, the 
professional men, the industrial men and the bankers. 
We are almost entirely middle-class in our tradition 
and outlook. We profit most by the present social 
system. . We are therefore more loath to see it change. 
What is our duty as members of this social class in 
the dilemma of a world out of accord with our religious 
aspirations? The laboring class must make its adjust- 
ment to the world of the future, but at present we are 
not interested in that. What can we do to help build 
for the better and to prevent the cataclysm which is 
inevitable if no adjustment is made? 

In a short article in The Christian Century, Rev. 
Robert Whitaker discusses the case of one layman’s 
attitude toward the present economic unrest. Whit- 
aker was making the reacquaintance of an old friend 
who had made millions in steel since they first met 
forty years before. The steel man had a son in a 
near-by university. On one occasion he had visited 
the university and had attended a lecture by one of 
the professors who had touched upon economic 
theory. The lecture displeased him greatly, and at 
the conclusion of the session he gave the professor to 
understand that he would have his boy exposed to 
no such ideas, and that, if he heard of anything fur- 
ther of that sort of thing from him, he would take the 
matter up with the trustees. Later the gentleman 
asked Whitaker about his own economic views. The 
conversation lasted for hours. The steel gentleman 
listened. ‘‘It was no very difficult matter,” said Whit- 
aker, “‘to prove to him that, whatever he knew about 
the incidentals of steel production and marketing, he 
had no economic perspective at all. He admitted 
that most business men are necessarily the most ig- 
norant men in the world, because the urgencies of 
business life are such under modern conditions of 
competitive life that they have neither time nor in- 
clination for a scientific survey of the whole.”’ 

How many of you men here who own your own 
businesses have ever tried to see the relationship of 
your business, not alone to the entire industry of 
which you are a part, but to the entire economic 
structure of this nation and the international scene? 
How many of you have actually made a scientific 
study of the present economic situation to find out 
what vs the true economic theory upon which to base 
an actual plan of procedure for the best interests of all? 
You haven’t any economic theory. All you know is 
that the other fellow is wrong because he interferes 
with what you are now doing. 

Mr. Whitaker didn’t ask his friend to accept 
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his particular economic views, but he did say, ““Why 
don’t you study into the thing yourself and mediate 
your understanding of them to your own class?” 
The gentleman said, “No, Whitaker, when the crisis 
comes I guess I’ll have to be with my own class; if I 
didn’t they’d crucify me.” 

The case of this gentleman, Mr. Whitaker ob- 
serves, is the case of most laymen in our churches. 
They are more influenced by their fellow laymen out- 
side the churches than they are by the social im- 
plications of the gospel they profess. 

How true these words are. Victims of certain 
thought processes and tradition, we cannot make the 
adjustment into the new world being born. We 
struggle with our own class to save our own skins. 
Where is our religious conviction? Where is our 
consecration to the best that we know? 

The world that is coming into being is destined 
to be the world of the masses. The laborer is destined 
to have a new place among us. Cooperation and 
socialization are to be the key words of the future. 
The people at the bottom of society are to have a voice 
and are to be developed. These things are inevitable. 
Can we as a class make the adjustment into this new 
world? We know our weaknesses. We are, first of 
all, tied up more closely than we sometimes wish with 
the old way of doing things. We are institutionally 
minded because it is to our economic advantage. 
We possess the greatest of all human desires, the de- 
sire to be among the privileged classes, and the re- 
nunciation of that privilege is not easy. We do not 


understand the economic organization required to 
meet situations in a rapidly changing world, as ours is ~ 
now. We, as a group of highly educated people with 
peculiar religious interests, are out of touch with the 
great masses of the people whose day is now dawning. 

These are our limitations and weaknesses as a 
class. Yet despite these weaknesses the way is open 
to us not only to be present in the world which is be- 
ing born, but to lead the way to its fulfillment. De- 
spite our institutional tendencies we are not yet 
rigidly bound. Weare still free to think new thoughts 
and to expand our religious interest to include all of 
life—economic, political, and social. What becomes 
of these millions of the masses struggling for expres- 
sion is still largely within our hands. Weare still asa 
group politically powerful. We still possess poise 
and intelligence. We still have social influence. 
Shall we use these things for the commonweal of man 
in building the Great Society, or for the preservation 
of only our own class? Shall we use our religion in the 
creation of this new world, or shall we let it touch our 
lives merely intellectually and esthetically? This is 
the choice before us as liberals in religion. 

“The only religion is conscience in action. It 
insists that every question between men is a religious 
question, a question of moral economy before it be- 
comes one of political economy. It does more than 
practice the personal virtues; it can express its energies 
only by public cooperation to the public welfare. It 
makes all political, industrial, and social activities 
the functions of the church.”’ 


New Faiths Through Creative Doubt 


Dilworth Lupton 


GIANT question mark would be a fitting 
symbol of our time. 

Religious skepticism not only flourishes 
among our intellectuals—as witness the 
apathy toward religion on the part of college faculties 
—hut is widespread in the churches themselves, where 
many proffer mere lip service to orthodox creeds, and 
attend of a Sunday morning merely for convention’s 
sake. Increasing numbers are likewise skeptical 
concerning criteria of personal and social morality 
which were unquestioned fifty years ago. In the field 
of philosophy, one finds some of our intellectuals 
doubting almost 7n toto the validity of classic philo- 
sophical systems. 

These facts, however, need give us but little 
apprehension. Periods of doubt, whether in the in- 
dividual or the group mind, have often been succeeded 
by eras of a revivified and a more intelligent faith. 
Out of Gautama’s doubts flowered Buddhism; out of 
Paul’s misgivings of Jewish legalism came the spread 
of Christianity over Europe. Significant social and 
political gains frequently have followed periods when 
doubt undermined men’s faith in the status quo. 
The constructive philosophy of Kant and Hegel came 
hard on the heels of Hume’s critically destructive 
teaching. 

No one with even the feeblest insight: into the 
economy of the human consciousness can gainsay the 
value of faith. ‘Nothing worthy proving can be 
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proven,’ wrote Tennyson; and the thinking man is 


forced to acknowledge the truth in the poet’s hyper- 


bole. When you observe an object you cannot prove 
that the mental image which the sense of sight fashions 
in your consciousness corresponds in any real manner 
to the object itself. It is a matter of sheer faith. 
Yet without such faith the world would seem chaotic. 
The “hypotheses,” ‘theories,’ and even the “laws” 
of science are leaps of faith into the unknown. Mar- 
riage, friendship, business, international and inter- 
racial amity—all these rest on faith. 

Much of our faith, however, is an inheritance 
from a pre-scientific age, and is weighted down with 
superstitions, taboos and other misconceptions. Our 
inherited faiths—religious, ethical, social, economic, 
political, philosophical—are an admixture of dross 
and gold. Doubt is the refining fire. Doubt indeed 
itself is a form of faith—faith in the mind’s power of 
discrimination. To quote Tennyson again— 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Inherent in this “doubting process’? whereby we 
separate mere credulity from enlightened, inquiring 
faith, are perils which often deceive the very elect. 
As Kant says: ‘Doubt can never be a permanent 
resting place for the reason; its function is transi- 
tional.’’ Doubt must be an occasional rather than a 
constant mood, for a permanent disposition to doubt 
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tends to produce pessimism, cynicism and unfaith— 
forms of intellectual paralysis. We must consider 
doubt as a temporary landing place rather than a 
terminal station. To change the figure, doubt must 
wrestle with and overthrow our outmoded faiths, a 
faith that dares to ask, “‘Why?” Or, again to change 
the figure, we must seek a faith that does not compete 
with fact but which outruns fact. 

In his. brilliant ‘Forsyte. Saga,’’ Galsworthy 
chronicles the fluxing ideas, sentiments and customs 
which motivate the members of a British family dur- 
ing a period extending from the Victorian era to the 
present. We witness in this graphic narrative the 
wrestle of faith with doubt in the realm of personal 
behavior. During the early parts of the novel, the 
standards governing sex life, family loyalties, matters 
of honesty and dishonesty, are fixed. On occasions 
they are disregarded, to be sure; their soundness, 
however, is not questioned. But dating from the 
Great War, and even before, these standards are 
challenged and often ignored. 

Since present-day moral skepticism is ridding us 
of certain inherited irrational taboos, it is of real 
value. Furthermore, this skepticism is disclosing 
the fact that much of the old morality was negative, 
exalting a man for evil he refrained from doing. To- 
day we increasingly insist that the criteria of morals 
be positive rather than negative; that the good life 
be measured not by a man’s inhibitions but by his 
active morai excellence. Our present moral skepti- 
cism indicates that we are shifting from moral child- 
hood to moral maturity. After this skepticism has 
accomplished its needful destructive work, we shall 
recognize that the ancient codes have much to teach 
us. We shall discern, however, that personal behavior 
will no longer be governed by blind obedience to 
some external authority, but by compliance to an 
inner code one creates for himself by use of his own 
reason and moral discrimination. 

Moral skepticism, however, tends to become—I 
use the words of Glenn Frank — corrosive rather than 
creative. In his ‘‘An American Tragedy,’ Theodore 
Dreiser recounts the sorry adventures of a boy brought 
up under the surveillance of a puritan-minded father 
and mother. Once freed from maternal and paternal 
apron strings, he loses faith in the moral code they had 
imposed upon him, but he has neither the intellect 
nor the will to create a sane code for himself. He sur- 
renders to his instinctive nature and disintegration 
and disaster follow. 

An ocean liner pulls away from her wharf and 
heads toward the open sea. At the wheel stands the 
harbor pilot, who knows the precise location of every 
rock and shoal. In an hour or two she reaches the 
narrow channel which connects the harbor with the 
vast waters beyond. The temporary pilot disem- 
barks and her captain takes command. In our own 
childhood and in the childhood of the race, our moral 
choices are in large part governed by some temporary 
pilot—a parent or a teacher—but when we pass from 
the harbor of childhood to the great outer sea of ma- 
turity, we ourselves must assume command. Too 
often, however, we allow ourselves to drift where 
wind and tide and current carry us—all too often on 


the rocks. 
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In many a cross-roads store back in the 1890’s a 
group of farmers would sit by the hour around the 
stove and ventilate their personal views concerning 
problems of politics and business. They may have 
entertained doubts about some matters, but they 
never questioned the principle of the prevalent 
laissez-faire economy, or the eternal rightness of na- 
tionalism—the doctrine of every nation for itself and 
the Devil take the hindmost. Faith in these prin- 
ciples was naive and yet quite fruitful, for from the 
womb of such faith was born economic progress and 
nationalistic expansion. 

But listen to an around-the-stove debate in the 
cross-roads store of today. You will find economic 
and political skepticism rampant not only in our cities 
but in our rural districts as well. Many hold that the 
present debacle is due in large measure to the failure 
of laissez-faire economics; multitudes who would have 
called themselves “‘one hundred percent Americans’’ 
a dozen years ago now believe a similar type of bigoted 
patriotism to have been one of the causes of the World 
War, and that the Devil, in the years 1914 to 1918 and 
after, took the foremost as well as the hindmost. 
Even the principle of democracy itself is being brought 
before the tribunal of critical judgment. 

Nevertheless, out of these very doubts are emerg- 
ing new faiths, or old faiths which, through the 
“doubting process,’ have become cleansed and re- 
newed. Out of men’s doubts concerning the principle 
of laissez-faire is being born a faith that our present 
chaotic economic life must be supplanted by some sort 
of planned economy, by “a new deal;’”’ out of man’s 
doubts in the virtues of fanatical nationalism is coming 
a faith that a cooperative family of nations is both a 
possibility and a necessity; out of man’s doubts con- 
cerning the efficacy of democracy is emerging the 
recognition that democracies will not operate automat- 
ically, that democracy is both a science and an art, 
and that its success rests ultimately upon the develop- 
ment through education of an intelligent and socially- 
minded electorate. 

Wrote Browning: 

I remember well 

One journey, how I feared the track was missed, 

So long the city I desired to reach 

Lay hid; when suddenly its spires afar 

Flashed through the circling clouds; you may conceive 

My transport. Soon the vapors closed again, 

But I had seen the city, and one such glance 

No darkness could obscure. 


The clouds of doubt have obscured the city of de- 
mocracy, but now and again the vapors lift, even 
though for a moment, and out of our very doubt is 
born a rejuvenated and, we hope, a more enlightened 
faith. 

Modern religious liberalism is doubt-born. It 
has owed its existence to man’s growing skepticism 
concerning many of the conventional religious doc- 
trines. It has turned the searchlight of doubt into 
every nook and cranny of inherited faith. It holds 
with Josiah Royce that “the divine truth is coy and 
can be won only by doubting.” 

Here, however, we again discern the hazard in- 
herent in the doubt-process. Inquire of many re- 
ligious liberals, ““‘What do you believe?” and they will 
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proceed to catalogue with unmistakable gusto the doc- 
trines they have discarded. Many liberals have lacked 
the spiritual insight to perceive the great truths still 
valid in historical religion, and have lacked likewise 
the intellectual initiative to create new faiths appro- 
priate to the moral and spiritual needs of our time. 
Furthermore, many liberals in their quite laudable 
passion to criticize searchingly the tenets of the old 
faith have failed to heed the warning of such men as 
Amiel, who wrote: 


Let mystery have its place in you; do not be always 
turning up your whole soil (of your spirit) with the plow- 
share of self-examination, but leave a little fallow corner 
in your heart ready for any seed the winds may bring, 
and reserve a nook of shadow for the passing bird... . 
If you are conscious of something new—thought or 
feeling, wakening in the depths of your being—do not be 
in a hurry to let in light upon it, to look at it; let the 
springing germ have the protection of being forgotten, 
hedge it round with quiet, and do not break in upon its 
darkness. 


What we who call ourselves religious liberals 
sorely need today is not a corrosive but a creative 
doubt. We must rise on the dead beliefs of the past 
to higher faiths. Doubt has razed the old hovels of 
orthodoxy, but in their place we must rear new and 
glorious temples of belief. 

Consider the application of these principles to 
several phases of religious thought: 

Our doubts have demolished forever the faith of 
our fathers that the church is a holy institution 
founded by the will of God. But we must not let 
our minds rest at this point of negation. We must 
set about creating the faith that the church is a 
human institution where men and women, as in no 
other place, may express through social fellowship 
and through cooperative worship their highest moral 
and spiritual aspirations. Such a church is as divine 
as the men and women who constitute it—no more or 
no less. What potentialities has such a church, and 
what a challenge to its people! 

Modern doubt has destroyed our fathers’ mistaken 
faith that the Bible is an infallible text-book—at once 
historical, scientific, moral and religious—a book dic- 
tated by the Deity through prophetic amanuenses for 
our sure enlightenment and guidance. For this reason 
many liberal religionists are content to let their 
Bibles—if they have any—gather dust on some out-of- 
the-way shelf. Their doubt is corrosive rather than 
creative. They fail to perceive that the Bible is a 
literary mirror of a great people in the very process of 
religious and moral evolution; that the Bible, to the 
critical and discriminating mind, contains a residuum 
of moral and religious teachings unsurpassed by any 
other literature produced thus far by the human mind 
and heart. Furthermore, to the creative thinker 
this visible Bible is but a sign and symbol of a larger, 
invisible, emerging Scripture which contains not only 
the inspiring thoughts of ancient Jews and Christians 
but of all souls who in past, present and future con- 
tribute to the spiritual life of men. 

Because of our doubts, we no longer can believe 
God to be a manlike being of cosmic dimensions, or a 
being who can be described as one could describe a 
chair or a star. We dare not, however, let our minds 


come to a standstill at this point of mere negation. 
Out of our very doubts we must construct a renewed 
faith that goodness and beauty are not the result of 
accident, but are the continual creations of a divine 
Purpose; that a belief in God gratifies our hunger for 
a sense of unity and completeness; that our moral 
choices count, not only for ourselves and our fellows, 
but for the universe itself. 

Through our doubts we have put away our child- 
ish conceptions of prayer. No longer can we pray for 
rain or for protection against the “‘slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.’ For this reason, multitudes 
consider any sort of prayer a form of superstition, and 
thrust it out of their lives. How much they miss. 
Creative doubters recognize that through prayer men 
may transform their belief in the existence of God into 
a sense of His presence. Creative doubters discern 
that prayer is man’s method of finding fellowship with 
the Source of his highest ideals; of discovering personal 
values not only in his fellows but in the universe it- 
self; of tapping spiritual resources which will saturate 
his intellectual life, his morals, his politics, his social 
life, his business and his art with the life of the 
spirit. 

* * * 


SPANISH BLOOD AND SPANISH AFTERMATH 


By a Special Correspondent of the 
Nofrontier News Service 


“Spain must have a rebaptism of blood!”’ cried Gil Robles, 
political leader of the CEDA, a Catholic-Monarchist-Fascist bloc, 
when he returned from Hitler’s Germany about a year ago. 

“There can be no genuine revolution in Spain without 
bloodshed,” cried the revolutionary forces in the doctrinal Com- 
munist camp, and among the desperate Socialist left-wing forces 
as well. 

These two opposing elements, with scarcely anything in 
common except the belief in the necessity of armed violence, have 
written a gory chapter into the perturbed and gory history of 
what might otherwise be one of the world’s most beautiful and 
prosperous countries. Two other tangential forces broke into the 
traditional class struggle—the separatist region of the Basques 
and the equally separatist Catalans, habitually fishing in troubled 
waters. 

The Spanish rebellion can be understood, as indeed every- 
thing in Spanish politics can be understood, only by compre- 
hending the various personalities involved and what they came 
to symbolize. First there is Alejandro Lerroux, now president of 
the Cabinet (Premier), who started out on his career as an anar- 
chist with the slogan, referring to the nuns: ‘“‘Let us destroy the 
convents and make mothers out of the holy virgins.” It is he 
who became, in the critical hour, defender of the reactionary 
powers in the new republic, preparing the way, perhaps, for a 
more specific move toward fascism. 

Lerroux’s political rival is Azana, now a prisoner with the 
possibility of a death sentence hanging over his head. Azana 
has the mentality and tenacity of an Abraham Lincoln without 
his warmth of personal sympathy. He is a keen, cold, driving 
force—with an antipathy for generals, crooked politicians, and 
unworthy priests. Leader of a small but effective party calling 
themselves Republican Actionists who are in reality near-So- 
cialists without the international outlook or the anti-military 
conviction of most Socialists, he has managed to work in a tem- 
porary accord with the well-disciplined Socialist Party, largest 
single political unit in the country. 

The other firebrands who led the rebellion along the violent 
lines are Indalecio Prieto, former Minister of Public Works, and 
Largo Caballero, former Minister of Labor, and also president of 
the General Union of Workers (in a way, the Spanish counter- 
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part of the American Federation of Labor, except that they are 
Socialist in views). Opposed to them with regard to the strategy 
of the recent revolt were Fernando de los Rios, former Minister 
of Justice and a famous professor of law, and Prof. Julian Besteiro, 
vice-president of the republic and speaker of the Cortes, or par- 
liament. 

Gil Robles, as every observer here in Spain has known for 
many months, cherishes the ambition to become a Spanish dic- 
tator, paying homage to the Vatican as Mussolini does to Mars, 
and Hitler to Thor and Woden. Behind him are marshaled, with 
the fanaticism of Inquisition days, the pious nobility and a large 
portion of the privileged priestcraft of pre-republican times. In 
the long run he may prove to be the most astute politician, as 
well as the most consistent, whatever else may be said about him. 
He has made peace between the Carlist and Alfonsist groups of 
nobles. He has won over the various Right parties to a common 
end—the rooting out of Marxism and Freemasonry from Spain. 
Shrewdly, while in reality his newspaper holdings and his al- 
liance with moneyed interests have elevated him to a position of 
actual leadership, he has refused to be more than a deputy in 
the Cortes. His game has been to have a catspaw. If things 
break badly, not Gil Robles but the tool will have to take the 
blame. If they go well, Robles will be on the top of the heap. 
His first catspaw was Lerroux, who possesses the ability to take 
on and shed political coats with agility, and, through him, 
Samper, former premier, a catspaw to a catspaw. 

Not to be forgotten is a one hundred percent Fascist, son 
of a Fascist-like dictator, young Antonio de Rivera. Less of a 
politician, since he is an anti-parliamentarian, he is constantly 
feeding the Fascist-revolutionary flames. He has not only a 
strong hatred for the republicans and the Marxist groups, but a 
consuming jealousy, prudently suppressed at times, of Gil 
Robles. For him, the Roman Church is secondary; first comes 
an absolute state, with the interesting aim of reconquering the 
Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the lost American republics, and 
what not. 

This, then, was the background from which the bloodshed 
came. Ever since the day when the Azana government fell last 
fall, and the Constitutional Cortes dissolved, maneuvers have 
been going on for a final showdown. The collapse of the Social 
Democrats in Germany drove not a few moderate Socialists into 
the small camp of Communists, while every act of sporadic ter- 
rorism by Left forces was hailed by the reactionaries with te 
deums, since these tactics played straight into their hands. So- 
cialist successes in London and Belgium and elsewhere began 
to give hope to the Socialists of Spain, who saw, however, scant 
benefit from non-reyolutionary action while, under a cover of 
respectability, every conceivable preparation was being made 
by the Right for a Fascist putsch. They eventually came to 
believe, many of them, that it was either fight now or fight disad- 
vantageously later on. 

When, a few days before the Cortes closed, Prieto drew a 
revolver during a debate, it was plain that trouble was brewing. 
It was a symbol that revealed more than a little. Provocation 
after provocation had been made by the Right, with the delib- 
erate end of testing the mettle of the Left. Now the Left had 
been prodded, so it seemed, into precipitate action—a character- 
istic that well-nigh caused the failure of the first revolution and 
actually brought about an abortive attempt four months before 
the successful assault on Alfonso’s position in April, 1931. 

The Left counted on the army, made up in large measure of 
boys from radical homes, since the richer youth can buy them- 
selves out of service or easily become officers. But the sergeant, 
who in the Spanish army has great influence and who is usually 
sympathetic with the masses, was adroitly replaced by higher 
officers. An elaborate spy system went into effect. Soldiers 
were forbidden to read newspapers or to participate in political 
action. Those of known Right sympathies were permitted to 
disobey unmolested, while the others were prosecuted. 

Followed in Madrid a congress of Catalonian feudalists. 
Madrid workers accepted the challenge and called a general 


strike. In Barcelona, before my eyes, the headquarters of the 
feudalists were burned as a protest against this bold attempt to 
usher in medieval conditions. In Madrid, government forces 
closed the Labor Temple after an unsuccessful search for fire- 
arms or incriminating revolutionary papers. After holding it 
a week, however, they issued photographs of arms and ammuni- 
tion they had “discovered” in possession of the Socialists and 
trade unionists—most of whom were moderates and not yet won 
over to armed rebellion. But when one asks, Who put these 
arms in the labor headquarters at Madrid? one must immediately 
ask, Who fired the Reichstag? Who ‘framed’ Mooney and 
Billings? Who “planted” Sacco and Vanzetti? Who “fixed” 
the case of Captain Dreyfus? 

The armed clashes, the hasty secession of Catalonia, the 
ultimate victory for the Right, are well known to all by now. 
Has the Right won permanently? Not at all. Hospitals are 
choked, jails are crowded, there has been talk of turning bull 
rings into concentration camps. The Socialist Party is split 
between Moderates and Lefts. But the labor movement in 
Spain, whatever its variations, is far too solid, too widespread, too 
close to the people, to make it easy for the victors to remain on 
top forever. They cannot regiment the Spaniard; Primo de 
Rivera tried that and lasted just eight years. Radical labor is 
beaten, but it-is not definitely crushed. It will, all the same, 
have to go through agonizing days and reshape its forces and its 
strategy before it can ever stage a come-back. 


£2 Fak 


THE CALL OF KANSAS 


This poem was sent us by Mr. John H. Booth of 
Erie, Kansas, with the request that we print it. Mr. 
Booth says: “‘Esther Clark was born within a few miles 
of me. We were both born in log cabins.” Mrs. 
Hill died recently at Topeka, Kansas. 


Surfeited here with beauty, and the sensuous sweet perfume, 
Borne in from a thousand gardens, and the orchards of orange- 
bloom; 
Awed by the silent mountains, and stunned by the breakers’ 
roar 
The restless ocean pounding and tugging away at the shore— 
I lie on the warm sand beach and hear, above the cry of the sea, 
The voice of the prairie, calling, 
Calling me. 


Sweeter to me than the salt sea spray, the fragrance of summer 
rains; 
Nearer my heart than the mighty hills are the wind-swept 
Kansas plains, 
Dearer the sight of a shy wild rose by the roadside’s dusty way 
Than all the splendor of poppy fields ablaze in the sun of May. 
Gay as the bold poinsettia is, and the burden of pepper trees, 
The sunflower, tawny and gold and brown, is richer to me than 
these. 
And rising ever above the song of the hoarse, insistent sea, 
The voice of the prairie, calling, 
Calling me. 


Kansas, Beloved Mother, today in an alien land, 

Yours is the name I have idly traced with a bit of wood in the 
sand, 

The name that, sprung from a scornful lip, will make the hot 
blood start, 

The name that is graven, hard and deep, on the core of my loyal 
heart. 

Oh, hither, clearer, and stronger yet than the boom of the savage 
sea, 

The voice of the prairie, calling, 

Calling me. 
Esther Clark Hill. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE SUSPECT WE WERE MISUNDERSTOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: a 
As The Christian Leader has apparently evolved into a politi- 


cal journal, Democratic at that, and I supposedly subscribed to a 
religious weekly, please discontinue the sending of my copy at 


the expiration of my subscription. 
H.M.F. 


No, The Christian Leader is not a political journal. It is a 
religious journal. 

Politics, to be sure, is a part of religion, but the paper takes 
no part in partisan politics. The editor, however, never has 
hesitated.to say how he has voted. Some of his Republican 
friends were sorry when he supported Woodrow Wilson, and 
some of his Democratic friends were sorry when he voted for 
Herbert Hoover for President, but all wanted him to follow his 
light and leading. 

Proba ly comments on the recent election have offended 
this subscriber. Many of these comments were facetious, but 
possibly not so understood by an old-fashioned New England Re- 
publican. In the last election the editor voted for Democrats, 
Republicans, and one Socialist. We feel certain this subscriber 
will judge gently one who as a small boy knew Grover Cleveland, 
who later was honored with the confidence of Woodrow Wilson, 
who engaged in war work for Herbert Hoover, and who loves all 
his fellow men—Republican, Democrat, Socialist, Prohibi- 
tionist, what not, only with a little deeper love for those who can 


laugh occasionally at the whole outfit, including oneself. 
The Editor. 


* * 


MR. CONNER’S LAST BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to supplement the work of your reviewer on a recent 
book. 

“In the Living Way,” by the Rev. C. C. Conner, is a small 
book which is of suggestive value to those who would be started 
on the way of spiritual meditation. The author describes the 
real purpose of the book on its title page as ““Notes on Nature, 
Life, Ethics and Literature,’ and he treats his matter under 
several main divisions, as ‘‘Nature and Life,” “The Law of Limi- 
tation,” ‘‘Personality,’”’ ‘““Achievement,” ete., and under these 
has paragraphs on the varying aspects of the main theme. The 
author gives his own meditations in his own unique phrasing on 
these several items, and summons to hls own observations the 
words and thoughts from great minds of many ages and races. 
Some of his sentences are challenging in their completeness and 
newness of thought, and the use he makes of the phrases and il- 
lustrations from others is both interesting and thought-provoking. 
The book as a whole reveals a mind that is trying to make 
spiritual things as real to others as they are to him. 

The volume is published by the Driftwind Press, Mont- 


pelier, Vermont. 
DG 


BURIAL CUSTOMS : SOME SUGGESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read with much approval in your issue of The 
Christian Leader of November 17 the article ‘‘New Funerals for 
Old,” by Charles Clare Blauvelt. In this article as well as the 
article in the Forum to which Mr. Blauvelt refers, there were two 
phases of the conventional type of Christian burial which were 
not discussed, and which I believe to be rather important. 

If I am correct in assuming that death is a summons from 
the Almighty, then I believe that that summons should be obeyed. 
It of course is obvious that the one called does obey promptly, 
but the Christian attitude of the friends of the one called seems 
to suggest a spirit of resistance, as much as to say, “Well, God, 


You have called our friend, but we defy you. We will keep him 
as long as we can.”’ And the mortician is called in and the body 
embalmed and kept for two to three or more days. It does seem 
that a consistent Christian should say, “Since you have called 
our friend, God, we make haste to obey Thy command.” 

The other feature of modern burial which does not set well 
with me, is the thought of turning a loved one’s body over to a 
company of men, often of rude character, to lay it on a table 
naked for embalming. 

My own idea of burial is that immediately after death has 
been declared, in as simple manner as possible the body should be 
taken to a crematory and disposed of. Then let us call our 
friends to the house and discuss the beautiful things which we 
remember about that life. A photograph would be a better re- 
minder than a body in a coffin, and ashes around the roots of 
flowers will contribute toward beauty more than ashes in an urn. 

Chas. W. Hawthorne. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


THE TARIFFS AND WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the many diplomatic discussions of the causes of the 
world-wide economic distress, difficulties possibly eventuating in 
war, the tariff problems are not yet given the importance they 
would seem to warrant. 

The present cautious regulations—with inevitable partiali- 
ties—may even augment the existing jealousies and offer a further 
field for conflict. Unemployment, the paralysls of industries, 
now an international situation (with merely sporadic and local 
improvement) in every country, would surely indicate an in- 
ternational remedy. 

Genuine cooperation of nations must be a chimera as long 
as there are arbitrary restrictions to the interchange of goods by 
tariffs considered unjust, for what stronger link between nations 
than trade? 

Does anyone doubt that in any case the problem of the war 
debts of $2,000,000,000 must be eliminated until the several 
countries are restored to normal industrial conditions, and how 
can this be attained without mutual aid? 

Even a moderate reduction of tariffs has many opponents 
due to self interest, but there are those who are neither socialists 
nor communists, who believe that these barriers to international 
good will are a potent cause of much of the world’s tribulations, 
and may have a vital connection with the growing and menacing 
nationalism, with its vast sums expended on armaments—which 
should in all reason be diverted to the welfare of the impoverished 
peoples. 

Does a drastic reduction of tariffs—finally to the vanishing 
point—seem a fantastic and impracticable ideal of human sgoli- 
darity? 

Why not a league of nations organized to deal exclusively 
with these problems, with enforceable codes to govern interna- 
tional commerce §0 as not to interfere with existing industries or 
native commodities—a feasible ruling to eventually supplant 
the tariff, that perennial ‘‘bone of contention?” No doubt the 
abolition of tariffs—as such, with all these complexities—would 
require much sacrifice on the part of individuals and nations, but 
few moral gains are made without sacrifice, and indeed would this 
be too great a price to pay for the peace of the world? 

If a free world market is a rational objective to be attained 
in a distant future, why postpone an actual forward step to the 
brotherhood of man now in this greatest crisis of the world’s 
history, and as the surest alternative to war? 

America, with the greatest number of enlightened people 
on the globe, and with consequent responsibility, should lead the 
nations in opening the doors of opportunity for all in the pursuit 
of the welfare and happiness of mankind. We rise or fall together! 

An Open-Minded Republican. 


Dec. 8, 1934 


Psychoanalysis 


Wish-Hunting in the Unconscious. 
By Milton Harrington, M. D. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


Dr. Harrington, a well-known psychia- 
trist, analyzes psychoanalysis. He finds 
truth and error in the Freudian school of 
thought, but questions the essential sound- 
ness of the foundations on which it is 
built. He examines the technique of the 
psychoanalyst to see whether it can be 
properly said that it has led to important 
discoveries about personality; he consid- 
ers the significance of the cures attributed 
to this technique and the reasons for its 
popularity. 

The result is not flattering to the Freud- 
ians. “One would hardly expect evidence 
of this kind to carry much weight with 
people of ordinary common sense, and 
certainly it would not be tolerated in our 
courts of law.’”’ Why does the patient 
accept the interpretations the psycho- 
analyst puts on his dreams and uncon- 
scious life? First, there is the psycho- 
analyst’s prestige, and to this the very 
absurdity of some of his theories has con- 
tributed; then there is the fact that the pa- 
tient is a sufferer seeking relief, and the 
more likely therefore to be credulous; and 
there is the process of “‘transference,”’ the 
personal attachment the patient forms 
for the analyst, which is encouraged as a 
part of the technique. If a patient seems 
to have any doubts, the analyst describes 
this as ‘‘resistance,’’ and suggests to the 
patient that it is the work of a tricky 
enemy within the patient’s mind. On 
the other hand, once the patient starts 
using the method of interpretation offered 
him, he finds it easier and easier to apply 
it. ‘‘He has acquired the knack of per- 
ceiving analogies and his habits of associa- 
tion have been so altered that almost 
everything which comes to his attention 
tends to call up the thought of something 
sexual.’”’ And so his new habits only con- 
firm what he has accepted as truth from 
the analyst. 

Has psychoanalysis added to our knowl- 
edge of the rules of right living as a way 
to mental health? Dr. Harrington is sure 
it has not. Indeed, the only conclusion 
psychoanalysis leads to is that mental 
health is not to be attained by right living, 
for the causes of mental illness, according 
to Freudianism, lie deeper than unwhole- 
some habits, fears, strains and stresses, 
in “unconscious pervert sexual desires.” 
If the psychoanalyst is right, the basis of 
all mental troubles is laid in early infancy, 
so early that there is no chance to pre- 
vent their development. 

That psychoanalysis has been of some 
value in the treatment of neuroses, Dr. 
Harrington admits, but neuroses have been 
shown to yield to suggestion, and this 
raises the question whether the “cures” 
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of psychoanalysis are not cases of faith 
healing. 

Moreover, among the psychoanalysts 
there are a number of men who outwardly 
conform to psychoanalytic technique but, 
being broad men of common sense and 
experience, are able to help those who 
come to them. 

As an alternative to psychoanalysis, 
Dr. Harrington offers in a closing chapter 
an exposition of what he calls a mechan- 
istic psychology as opposed to the moti- 
vistic psychology of the Freudians. He 
very briefly describes the mechanisms of 
behavior, then the “unsatisfactory forms 
of behavior’ the mechanism sometimes 
gives rise to, and finally the principles of 
mental hygiene, or the treatment of the 
person concerned in this behavior.. For 
him behavior is a succession of attempts to 
bring about relief of tension, or achieve- 
ment of satisfaction; it is the effort of 
“adjustment,” by accomplishment, or by 
withdrawal or escape, or by modification 
of thought, or by disabling the machine to 
reduce or eliminate sensitiveness (as in the 
use of drugs). Abnormal behavior is 
“non-adjustment” due to some kind of 
inability, as when the means of satisfying 
an urgent desire simply do not exist, or 
due to conflict, as when two desires com- 
pete for precedence. These conditions 
of non-adjustment are the consequence of 
various stimuli, notably social approval 
and those stimuli associated with desire 
for the company of the other sex. Such 
non-adjustment causes ill effects of many 
kinds, disturbances of bodily health and 
of motor-control, disturbances such as 
pain and fear, and disturbances of thought. 

How are such ills to be treated? Dr. 
Harrington outlines in a few lines the or- 
thodox program of mental hygiene, in- 
cluding medical care, re-education and 
control of environment so that the stimuli 
affecting the patient may be modified. 

The critique of the Freudian schoo! in 
this book is searching and convincing. 
The alternative, depending so completely 
on the mechanistic explanation of be- 
havior and minimizing the importance of 
motives and desires, is an account of per- 
sonality which reduces the spiritual sig- 
nificance of man by finding the reasons 
for all he does in his equipment rather 
than in his ideals and purposes. For an 
approach to pathological conditions this 
may be useful up to a certain point, but 
the disturbed personality cannot be re- 
established while a part is taken for the 
whole. 

* * 


Torrey’s Translation of the Gospels 


The Four Gospels. A New Translation, 
By Charles Cutter Torrey. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 

Last year we reviewed the first edition 
of this volume and predicted that it 


would become a center of controversy. 
New Testament students have been either 
enthusiastic or confidently critical. This 
new edition at a lower price contains only 
the gospel translations and omits the in- 
troductory essay in which Dr. Torrey ex- 
plained and defended his thesis, and the 
notes on particular renderings. 

Dr. Torrey’s theory is that the gospels 
were originally written in Aramaic, not in 
Greek, and he finds in the Greek text an 
attempt to put the Aramaic idiom into 
another tongue. As a Semitic scholar he 
endeavors to restore the flavor of what he 
conceives to be the earlier form in which 
these documents circulated in the first 
century. 

On this theory the gospels are given an 
earlier date than modern opinion has sanc- 
tioned. Mark about 40 A. D., Matthew 
shortly after, Luke and John before 60 
A. D. “The Aramaic Gospels, both the 
originals and copies made from them, per- 
ished utterly. . . . The original meanings 
must be, and generally can be, obtained 
through the Greek, by retroversion.’’ 
This process, Dr. Torrey claims, when 
carefully employed and tested, removes 
many obscurities in the Greek version. 

This new translation follows the Greek 
closely, avoids modern colloquialisms, and 
diverges from the Greek only where “from 
recognition of the underlying Semitic’ 
it is clear that the Greek rendering is 
wrong. For example, “If your eye is 
diseased ....if the source of light 
within you be darkened, how deep is the 
darkness.” 

Whatever one’s view of Dr. Torrey’s 
main contention, his translation is one to 
place beside Moffatt’s for the sake of its 
freshness and suggestiveness. But it is 
not radical in its revisions of the more 
familiar versions. 


A COMMISSION ON SOCIAL ACTION 


At the last meeting of the Council of 
the Free Church Fellowship it was voted 
to appoint a commission to study and re- 
port on the question of what the relation 
of the church should be to social and eco- 
nomic problems, and to submit to the Free 
Church Fellowship a program of proposed 
social action, The following have accepted 
membership on this commission and are at 
work on this vital matter: Percy Gardner, 
Esq., Providence, R. I. President John A. 
Cousens, Tufts College, Mass. Mr. 
Harold M. Davis, Nashua, N. H. Fred 
B. Perkins, Esq., Providence, R. I. Mrs, 
Grace Morrison Poole, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rey. Leon R. Land, New York. Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., New York. 
Rev. A. Burns Chalmers, Willimantic, 
Conn. Mr. Roy M. Cushman, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


“Hark the Herald Angels Sing,” Mother 
and Marjorie. 

Scene 5. Bethlehem in Judea, picture 
only, Song, “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,”* Entire Family. 


A DIFFERENT HOME CHRISTMAS 


(It was with genuine enthusiasm that 
Mr. Goldthwait of our Melrose, Mass., 
church reported to us a few days after 
Christmas last year the observance of the 
day in his home. We know you will be 
interested in his account of their program, 
and will appreciate, as we do, his willing- 
ness to make so complete a report of it.) 


There were at least two motives behind 
our consideration early last fall of a dif- 
ferent kind of Christmas observance in our 
home. First, the common one—the de- 
pression. Second, a feeling that after all 
there was no Christ spirit underneath the 
“give and take” Christmas. We have five 
daughters, which may emphasize the 
thought that economics prompted this 
searching about. We realize, however, 
that this same yearning for something 
better existed when times were better. 

Naturally our thoughts ran to pageants. 
Lazily, perhaps, our investigation turned 
to manufactured copy, but nothing written 
seemed to fill the bill. The nearest to our 
desires was a little booklet published by 
the Woman’s Home Companion—‘Christ- 
mas Pageants’ (cost 10 cents). Their 
pageant, “The Old, Old Story,’ proved 
useful, principally because the pictures 
furnished inspiration for the cardboard 
cut-outs used in the pantomimes. 

We stretched a sheet across a double 
doorway and located a 100 watt lamp ona 
low stand about ten feet back of it. In 
this room back of the screen the “‘actors” 
changed costumes, set stage, etc., between 
the pictures. The audience, consisting of 
relatives and neighborhood friends, sat in 
the living room in front of the screen. By 
prearrangement, with the word “Lights” 
at the end of each picture lights were 
switched on in the living room and, strange 
as it may seem, the light behind the screen 
could be left on continuously, as the au- 
dience in the lighted room could not de- 
tect scenery and costume changing back of 
screen. 

The properties, manger, sheep, trumpets, 
grotto for stable, etc., were all cut out of 
cardboard, mostly from large corrugated 
boxes, waste material at the grocery stores. 
Where flat cardboard was required, ex- 
ploration of basements of drug stores 
brought forth large cardboard signs which 
the proprietors were glad to get rid of. 
Being a mechanical draftsman instead of 
an artist, father scaled the pictures— 
pages 4 and 5 of above mentioned booklet 
—and multiplied to plot the larger pictures 
on the cardboard. Then large scissors, 
tinsmith’s shears, etc., helped to cut out 
contours for pantomime projection. 

The little town of Bethlehem was 
plotted on a large cardboard box, the 
bottom three inches tacked to a long board 
and creased at the edge of board so that 


the “town” could be folded down for ease 
in moving. When erect for stage position, 
wires hinged at the board with hooks at 
other end make for easy insertion In cor 
rugations on edge of cut-out, The sheep 
were also mounted likewise on boards. 

The grotto was made of pieces of card- 
board hinged at three sections (vertically) 
so that it could be folded up for storing 
behind the scenes. By putting small nails 
into the top of door-frame and boring holes 
in the top of grotto setting, quick changing 
of scenery was facilitated. The question 
of crooks for the shepherds seemed difficult, 
until we thought of the idea of fitting a 
piece of B X cable—any electrician has 
waste scraps—to the top of a stick cut 
from a bush, then bending it to the desired 
crook and wiring with a small wire to hold 
the crook. Remember the looks of the 
thing behind stage is not important; 
when thrown on the screen, if the contour 
is good, the effect is as perfect as if the 
material had been executed by a cabinet 
maker. 

During all this preparation the children 
were not only interested but very helpful. 
They helped daddy find the material, plot 
the pictures, cut them out and make other 
properties. Never have we seen our chil- 
dren so absorbed in work or play as during 
the preparation of this idea. 

For costumes, old bathrobes, kimonos or 
draped sheets in silhouettes on the screen 
appear as kingly robes to the audience. 
Turkish towels make fine turbans. The 
angels’ wings are of flat cardboard shaped 
to the wearer's back, and fastened around 
the body so that they will appear parallel 
to the screen. A large doll makes an 
admirable Christ child in the manger 
scene. 

Everything was in pantomime except, of 
course, the songs. We dispensed with the 
story teller in front of screen, as we felt 
the pictures amply descriptive. All parts 
were taken by members of the family, and 
even the smallest was intensely interested 
in the getting up of costumes, song re 
hearsals, ete. 


Program 

Prelude: Solo, “Silent Night,” Nancy 
Ray (ten years old). 

Scene 1. The Nativity. Lucy (seven 
years old) as Mary. Nancy Ray as Joseph. 
Solo, “Away in a Manger,” Carol (five 
years old). 

Scene 2. The Shepherds and Their 
Flocks. Nancy Ray, Carol, and Ann, our 
maid. Solo, “The First Noel,” Marjorie 
(twenty years old). 

Scene 3. The Angel Messenger. Nancy 
Ray as Angel, Ann as Shepherd. Duet, 
“While Shepherds Watch,” Mother and 
Marjorie. 

Scene 4. The Heavenly Host. Carol, 
Lucy, and Nancy Ray as Angels. Duet, 


Scene 6. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Lucy as Mary, Carel, Naney Ray 
and Ann as Shepherds. Solo, “It Came 
upon the Midnight Clear,’ Marjorie. 

Finale: Audience joins in singing “Oh 
Come All Ye Faithful.” 


Our audience seemed to get as much thnill 
in the seeing and listening as we did in the 
preparation and presentation of these 
Christmas scenes. All were highly en- 
thusiastic, and urged us to do it as an an- 
nual event and to include them in the in- 
vitations, As regards doing it again— 
that was a foregone conclusion. In 1934 
we of course plan changes, and the pre- 
gram will Include our threeyearold 
Ruthie. She was just as interested in 
preparation as the older ones. 

On Christmas night, after all the fes- 
tivities were over, pageant, stockings, tree, 
ete., our ten-yearold said, “Daddy, this 
was the nicest Christmas we ever had. It 
seemed so Christmasy."” And this, in spite 
of the fact that Santa Claus hadn't been 
nearly as prominent or generous as in 
previous years, 

Fred W. Goldihweit. 
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COLLEGE FRIENDS AT WAR 
I'm worried tonight, as I write this, 
For I read that a war is at hand. 
I wonder just who is the enemy 
And which is the enemy land. 


T sang with a boy from Australia 
(He seemed like a brother to me); 
T roomed with a son of Old China, 
And both were as square as could be. 


I played on the team with a German: 
He taught me the glorious game, 
We played against lads of ebony hue 
Whose fairness I always acelaim. 


There were boys in my classes from Ner 
way, 
From Italy, Burma, Japan; 
There was one from a Labrador mission: 
And I knew every one as a man. 


So you can see why I am worried. 
If war and its terror impends, 
They'll give me a gun and my orders 
To go out and shoot down my friends. 
Ames L. Boren. 
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SECOND PUBLIC MEETING OF 
SEASON 


Favorable weather helped to make a 
pleasant trip for those journeying to attend 
the second Public Meeting of the season 
under the auspices of the W. U. M. S. of 
Massachusetts, held in the First Universal- 
ist Church in Worcester on Thursday, 
Nov. 22, 1934. 

The vice-president, Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, 
presided and Mrs. Florence Pike Maynard 
served as organist. Mrs. E. M. Druley, 
wife of the pastor of the Southbridge 
church, made her initial public appearance 
in New England as leader in the praise 
service. Miss Adeline M. Bisco, president 
of the Worcester Mission Circle, extended a 
cordial greeting, the response to which was 
given by Mrs. Sidney J. Willis, director of 
the Ninth District. 

The general theme for the day was a 
presentation of the various projects of the 
W.U.M.S. 

The state treasurer, Mrs. Chester A. 
Polsey, gave an interesting account of the 
Tufts College Fund for Women, from its 
very beginning in the Shawmut Ave. 
Church in 1886 to the present day. 

Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell told of the great 
worth of the Doolittle Home in Foxboro. 

Mrs. Percey R. Moody presented our 
work in Japan, and urged greater knowl- 
edge of conditions there, cooperation in 
the work, and loyalty to our workers. 

Mrs. Frank Dewick spoke for the Beth- 
any Union, paying tribute to the fine 
character and wonderful executive ability 
of its presiding genius, Miss Ruth A. 
Hersey. 

The word for the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and Camp was given by Miss Ger- 
trude M. Whipple, who reported that over 
a thousand persons signed the register 
last year, apparently from a wider range 
of territory than hitherto. She told of the 
various improvements made in the camp, 
which during the eight weeks of the last 
season served some sixty-three children. 

At noontime about eighty-five persons 
partook of the delicious luncheon served 
by the Young Women’s Aid of the Worces- 
ter Church. 

The opening prayer of the afternoon 
session was offered by Rev. Samuel G. 
Ayres, D: D., and two beautiful solos 
were rendered by Mrs. Mabel Anderson 
Pearson. 

The Roll Call met with response from 
about seventy-two. Thirteen members of 
the State Board were present. 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson presented the 
Southern Work in delightful fashion, by 
retracing her trip to North Carolina, after 
which the dramatic presentation “Every 
Woman a Member,” written by Mrs. 
Samuel G. Ayres for the State Convention, 
was repeated with good effect. 


Several Circles reported new members, 
among them Worcester four, Brookline 
one, Grove Hall one, Arlington three and 
Braintree a new life member. 

After the benediction those present de- 
parted feeling that, though not so large as 
some, it had been a meeting worth while. 

* * 
NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina work needs the help of 
every Universalist. After your state ap- 
portionment is paid, money is needed to 
restore the Shelter Neck property, the 
place where the Ferry Beachers of North 
Carolina meet for their institutes. 

Labor and much lumber have been do- 
nated, but there is roofing and paint to buy, 
and glass is needed to replace broken 
window panes, also screens for windows, 
doors and porches, besides a wood-burning 
range, cooking utensils and dining-room 
equipment for fifty people. There are 


twenty-five rooms to be furnished before 
next June, when the first Instituters ar- 
rive. Maybe you have church silver and 
dishes not in use at your home church 
that you can send. Maybe money would 
be your easiest way to contribute to 
this project. Twenty-five dollars will 
furnish one bedroom, and gives you the 
privilege of naming the room for your 
Mission Circle, or state society, or an in- 


dividual. Miss Chapman of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has already furnished one 
bedroom. 


All money should be sent through the 
regular channels, 2. e., your state treasurer, 
thence to our corresponding secretary. 
Parcel post and freight packages send to 
Rev. O. HE. Bryant, 210 Beaman St., 
Clinton, North Carolina. 

Send Christmas contributions early, not 
later than Dee. 15. 

Make Shelter Neck restoration your 
next objective. Jt is a most worth-while 
enterprise. Support it liberally. 

Donna P. Bonner, 
Chairman Southern Work. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In these days of chaos, when stern rule 
is needed to bring order, such a commis- 
sion as ours is needed to keep minds open 
to new thoughts, or, more precisely, to pre- 
serve liberalism. 

The Commission, through its commit- 
tees, goes about this task by watching 
for these new thoughts and acquainting 
Ghepya PaO. U.-andsy.eba lve WU, societies 
with them. 

Each committee has a section in the 
pamphlet which is entitled ‘‘Charting 
Tomorrow’s World.” From time to time 
articles are published in the News and 
Onward and other denominational papers, 
and special information is sent out when 
the need arises and the expense is justified. 

Last May, a conference, held at the 
Second Unitarian Church in Boston, 
focused considerable attention upon cur- 
rent social problems. Its success makes 
the Commission believe that local con- 
ferences would be welcome, and instigation 
plans are well under way. 

Most of the work of the Commission is 
not done as a whole, however, but through 
the individual committees. Perhaps a 
resume of the work done and the work 
planned by each committee will be en- 
lightening: 

1. Labor Committee 

The Labor Committee is, strictly speak- 
ing, an information bureau. Its purpose is 
to help the societies understand the labor 
problems, and their relation to them. In 
order to do this, lists of speakers have been 
prepared, as well as other material for 
conducting successful meetings. 


2. International Relations Committee 


The outstanding accomplishment of this 
committee in the past year was the raising 
of three hundred dollars to finance a peace 
caravan. 

John Brigham of Concord, Mass., and 
Homer Thomas of Kansas City, Mo., con- 
stituted the personnel of this caravan, 
which worked in a section of Indiana. 
The extremely warm weather of this past 
summer made it doubly difficult for the 
caravaners to make a lasting impression 
upon the people, but despite this and other 
handicaps, much was done to promulgate 
the ideals of International Peace to a people 
concerned chiefly by local problems. At 
the end of the summer, the caravaners 
spent an interesting week comparing the 
Indiana State History Text Book with 
well-known text books and actual facts 
in order to discover errors and misleading 
omissions in regard to the causes of war 
and the benefits derived from war. 

This coming year the committee hopes 
to work more closely with the societies 
by providing plans for interesting meetings, 
discussion topics and personal aid in con- 
ducting conferences and meetings on in- 
ternational relations. 


3. Recreational Committee 


A wise use of leisure time leads to greater 
efficiency in one’s work, and a more en- 
riched life, and therefore this committee 
has been studying the problem of recrea- 
tion. This year material will be sent out 
to local societies for use after business 
meetings, and in social programs. 

Leona Handler, 
Secretary of the Commission. 
(To be concluded) 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


At the office of the 
secretary of the State 
Convention there is 
still a generous number 
of the annual reports of 
the Convention. In 
September, as is the 
usual custom, we dis- 
tributed copies of this 
year’s report to officials 
of each parish, to ministers, to state su- 
perintendents, and to the officials of the 
State and General Conventions. If any 
interested member of one of our parishes 
in the state would like a copy of this report, 
and will so notify the office at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, the book will be promptly 
delivered. 

Just about one-third of the churches 
have up to this date responded to the ap- 
peal in behalf of the Ministerial Relief 
Fund. Contributions ranging from $1 to 
$50 have been received from thirty-six 
churches. ‘The total amount which has 
come in is $385.24. Some of the churches 
have reported that the offering is yet to be 
taken. It is hoped that this may be true 
of every church which has not yet given to 
this important and practical charity. Al- 
though the money has not been sent in, the 
Lynn church has raised $70 for this pur- 
pose. Malden promises $50, and Worcester 
First has paid $50. The exact report upon 
the matter stands today as follows: Abing- 
ton, $1.00; Acton, South, $6.00; Arlington, 
$20.00; Beverly, $5.25; Boston, Church of 
the Redemption, $12.88; Boston, East, 
$5.85; Brockton, $5.00; Cambridge, $29.00; 
Canton, $4.00; Danvers, $5.00; Foxboro, 
$4.01; Framingham, $10.00; Franklin, 
$20.10; Gardner, $1.00; Haverhill, $14.95; 
Lawrence, $31.65; Leominster, $2.00; 
Malden, $20.00 (part, pledged $50.00); 
Marion, $5.00; Marlboro, $4.50; Norwell, 
$3.50; Orleans, $6.70; Peabody, $15.23; 
Pigeon Cove, $4.21; Provincetown, $14.00; 
Rockport, $6.50; Salem, $8.76; Saugus, 
$13.50; Somerville, $9.80; Spencer, $3.00; 
Stoughton, $15.00; Taunton, $5.10; Wal- 
tham, $10.00; Weymouth, North, $7.75; 
Weymouth, South, $5.00; Worcester, First, 
$50.00. One of our ministers (whose name 
we will not mention for fear he will not 
publish what we are saying) supplied the 
pulpit of one of our churches very recently. 
Upon being handed $10 for his services, 
he passed the amount over to the Con- 
vention to be added to the Relief Fund 
collection. 

Closely connected with these gifts from 
the churches, we are always happy to re- 
port the loyalty of the ministers to this 
fund. To date forty-nine ministers have 
each paid the dollar which is mandatory 
by the constitution of the Convention. 
In all there has been received $61. Forty- 
seven paid $1 each, and two paid $2 each. 


Forty-seven of these ministers are in our 
fellowship, while two are in fellowships 
other than our own. 

From the income of the Relief Fund the 
State Convention is paying over this year 
to the General Convention the sum of 
$1,500 to be applied upon the pensions 
which are granted to eligible ministers in 
the state. This pension, as is well known, 
is a modest one, $125 a year. At the 
present time Dr. Etz’s office reports to us 
that there are nineteen ministers in Mas- 
sachusetts upon the list. Seven of these 
have been added within the past year. 

Pastorates came to a close on Nov. 25 
in three of the churches of the state. 
These places are Chelsea, Essex and Brook- 
line. There are three other parishes, in 
addition to these, which are still pastorless. 
These are Hardwick, Taunton and Nor- 
wood. The fact is mentioned here largely 
to enforce the thought of the care required 
in arranging for the pulpits of that number 
of places. The month of December has 
five Sundays. In other words, we have ar- 
ranged this week for thirty Sunday morn- 
ing services for this final month of the year. 
It has been done, too, before December 
comes in, so that the churches may an- 
nounce, if they so desire, the list of preach- 
ers who are to be heard throughout the 
month. Hardwick has extended a ‘‘call’”’ 
to a minister in another New England 
state. Norwood has practically done the 
same. In the latter place it is expected 
that the minister who is invited will accept 
and will begin his new duties with the be- 
ginning of the year. 

It was mentioned in this letter two 
weeks ago that a minister had been elected 
at Abington and that he had accepted the 
election and would begin the new pastor- 
ate on January first. Now we can an- 
nounce that man. He is Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward of Livermore Falls, Maine. Mr. 
Ward is well known in Massachusetts, as 
he is in Maine. He has had pastorates 
here in other years in Hingham, in Quincy, 
and at Jamaica Plain. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward during the winter months will oc- 
cupy in Abington the furnished house of 
Mrs. Luther Weston Atwood on Wilson 
Place. 

In the early part of November the 
church in Attleboro held its annual meet- 
ing. Leonard I. Lamb, the treasurer, re- 
ported the gross income for the past year 
as $10,924.05, with expenses of $10,679.81, 
leaving a balance after all bills were paid 
of $244.24. The canvass for the new year 
was made on Sunday, Nov.11. The budg- 
et, as arranged, calls for $10,788. After 
the business was attended to at the annual 
meeting, Dr. Lobdell, the pastor, spoke of 
the need of religion today in the personal 
life and in the life of the community. The 
roll of those who have died in the past five 


years was read and, as each name was 
spoken, a white flower was placed in a 
large vase. Dr. Lobdell closed the me- 
morial service by reading the poem en- 
titled ‘‘“Mystic Land.” 

From Yarmouthport comes the word 
that the new parish house, built within 
the year, is adding greatly to the effective- 
ness of the work of the church. The church 
school numbers forty pupils, “the largest 
since the church was revived nine years 
ago.”’ The attendance in the school is 
averaging about eighty per cent. Rev. 
George B. Spurr of Hyannis is the minister 
at Yarmouthport. 

The work at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion in Boston moves along in about the 
usual way under the leadership of the young 
minister in charge, Emerson S. Schwenk. 
The morning congregations average about 
seventy-five. A special feature, which 
has been very acceptable, is a vesper ser- 
vice each Sunday afternoon. Musicians 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
have added greatly to the fine organ work 
of Mr. Lander. Three such services were 
held in November, at all of which Dr. 
Skinner, dean of Tufts Theological School, 
was the speaker. He gave three addresses, 
upon Kagawa, Schweitzer, and Gandhi. 
These vespers will be continued through 
December. Mr. Schwenk himself will be 
the preacher on Dec. 2, 9 and 23. Dr. Etz 
will speak on Dec. 16, when the famous 
Boy Choristers of London will furnish the 
musical program. 

How readily, generally, comes the re- 
sponse to an immediate practical appeal! 
We told recently in this letter that we 
knew of a church which needed about fifty 
copies of Church Harmonies, New and Old, 
if these could come from some parish which 
had discarded this particular hymnal. 
Almost immediately there came in a large 
box of these books from the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence. Rev. John M. 
Foglesong had read our word and his people 
directed that the books be sent. Closely 
following this, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
being in Hightstown, N. J., found there at 
the church a lot of these books, unused, 
and practically as good as new. These, 
too, came on to our office in Boston. Fifty 
copies were repacked and sent along to the 
church in Livermore, Maine. Mrs. Mary 
Gordon Morse, whose home church this is, 
paid the charges on the entire transaction, 
and the church in Maine is now happy in 
an equipment of clean, fresh song books. 

The Bulletin, the calendar of the church 
in Brockton, we are sorry to report, has 
had to be discontinued owing to the ina- 
bility of the people to bear its expense. 
We shall greatly miss the visits of Mr. Led- 
yard’s church organ. It was always virile, 
interesting, and disclosed in every issue 
that it came from a church which is de- 
cidedly doing things and was made by a 
minister who understands clearly the 
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mission and purpose of a Universalist 
church in the community. 
When we hear quite a bit that is dis- 
couraging in church life these days, is it 
not heartening to learn that at Haverhill 
on Nov. 25, when the church was observing 
Family Sunday, in the historic New Eng- 
land spirit of Thanksgiving, there was a 
congregation of over four hundred per- 
sons. Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose of 
Haverhill have decided not to go to Florida 
for the winter months. To the delight of 
their church people, they will stay in 
Haverhill through the entire year. In 
Malden, too, on Youth Sunday, there was 


the “largest congregation of the year.” 
One hundred and fifty young people were 
in the number. When we report the con- 
gregation as the “‘largest’’ for the year, 
please bear in mind that Mr. Brooks’ 
average congregation is well above three 
hundred. Dr. Ayres in Worcester is facing 
a similar condition in the First Church. 
Church attendance is enlarging and parish 
interest is rising steadily this fall. May it 
not be true that the press of material 
conditions may be arousing our people to a 
new sense of the church and its spiritual 
opportunity? 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Rhode Island Letter 


How true it is that 
when some one has been 
successful in a certain 
line there are those 
ready to launch out 
along similar lines. The 
Rhode Island Univer- 
salist Convention is end- 
ing its third year in ra- 
dio broadcasting over WEAN, a period of 
Monday morning devotions known as the 
Gospel of Good News. A fundamentalist 
group handles the devotions over the 
same station the other week days. Several 
years ago Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Providence made arrangements 
with station WPRO of Providence to con- 
duct a fifteen minute program of devotions 
every morning at 9 o’clock. Our own 
broadcast is for fifteen minutes, commenc- 
ing at 7.30, and the same time is used by 
the other people the rest of the week. 
Now comes another program, to be intro- 
duced in a few weeks over WJAR of Provi- 
dence, under the direction of the Christian 
Scientists. The Gospel of Good News 
has, from the start, invited all of the de- 
nominations in Providence to take part 
on its program, and now the Scientists, 
realizing the success we have had in cc- 
operating with other denominations, have 
come to us and asked for assistance in or- 
ganizing their program. They are to have 
a daily broadcast for fifteen minutes, 
commencing probably at 9.45. Instead of 
giving every broadcast they are to invite 
the same ministers we do to speak at in- 
tervals during the year, and will provide 
the balance of the program themselves. 
Feeling that perhaps another program call- 
ing on the same speakers would make more 
of an appeal to the men because of the 
later hour of the broadcast, the manage- 
ment of WEAN was informed of the plans, 
and the statement made that if we had 
difficulty in providing speakers next year 
the studio would understand that. the later 
hour for the broadcast had something to 
do with the matter. The studio of WHAN 
came back with a reply which indicates 
the feeling they have as to our program. 
The letter in part reads: “Your letter has 
been received and the contents noted with 


considerable interest. I do not believe that 
a devotional period as late in the morning 
as that proposed on WJAR is practical. 
As a matter of fact, in my opinion 9 0’clock 
is too late. I believe we offer the best time 
for such a broadcast, and I feel quite sure 
that the audience available for our pro- 
grams in the morning is considerably larger 
than that offered by the other stations. 
We go on the air earlier than any other 
station in the state, and are constantly 
building an audience in the morning hours. 
May I suggest that you point out to the 
speakers whom you invite to participate 
in ‘The Gospel of Good News’ that they 
are participating in a series which has al- 
ready established a large listening au- 
dience, and which has been a regular 
weekly feature of WEAN for the last 
three years. It seems to me that the 
clergymen whom you invite will appreciate 
having a considerable number of men in 
the radio audience. This is, of course, 
true at 7.30 in the morning, but not at 9 
or 9.45. While some of the men you have 
had may be tempted by the lateness of 
the other devotional program, I am sure 
that they will see the many advantages 
which are offered by ‘The Gospel of Good 
News.’”’ Our program for 1935 is being 
made up and the speakers for the first three 
months have nearly all been secured. 
Dr. Issac VY. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., 
will be the first speaker, his date being 
Jan. 7. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 
14, the first Rhode Island Universalist 
Conference was held at the First Church in 
Providence. The afternoon speaker was 
Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, wife of our 
Woonsocket minister, who told of a visit 
in the South during the past summer, 
speaking in particular of the work being 
done by Rev. Hannah J. Powell in North 
Carolina. The work of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association in conducting summer 
schools was also brought to the attention 
of the conference by Mrs. Herbert T. 
MacAuley of Providence. In the evening 
the speaker was Dr. Roger F. Etz, who 
gave a very interesting description of our 
work in Japan and Korea. The next 
Conference will be held Ash Wednesday, 


probably at the Church of the Mediator 
in Providence. 

Providence, First—Rev. Wm. Couden, 
minister. The autumn sale held by the 
Ladies’ Humane Society Nov. 23 proved 
successful. A cafeteria supper was served 
under the sponsorship of the choir, and 
during the evening an entertainment 
was given. 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, minister. The Y. P. C. U. at- 
tended with a group of members of the 
First Church a union service held recently 
with the Unioners of the Attleboro, Mass., 
Universalist church. 

East Providence.—Fred C. Carr, supply 
pastor. The men’s club held a meeting 
and entertainment Nov. 26 with Clif Hard, 
the clown prince of magic, as the enter- 
tainer. The Christmas fair was held 
Dee. 6 in charge of the ladies, assisted by 
the men’s club, of which Mr. Carr is the 
president. A supper was also served. 

Valley Falls—The pulpit was supplied 
in November by Rev. Harold R. Gustafson 
of the New Church (Swedenborgian) of 
Providence, Mr. Fred B. Perkins, a lay- 
man from the First Universalist Church, 
Providence, Rev. Frederick S. Walker of 
our church in Pawtucket, and Rev. Gil- 
bert A. Potter of the North Attleboro 
Universalist church. The church school 
has changed its hour of meeting from 
noon to 11 o’clock, and the young people’s 
meeting is held after the evening service, 
the preaching services now being held in 
the evening to accommodate the ministers 
who give their services. 

Cumberland Four Corners.—Services are 
held regularly with Mr. W. D. Rafuse as 
the supply preacher. 

Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
minister. The annual fair held by the 
Woman’s Alliance was a success, although 
of course the continued depression made 
some difference. A style show was one of 
the features. A chicken supper was 
served one evening and a turkey supper the 
other. A successful bridge party was also a 
feature. A play, “Souvenir Spoons,” was 
given. The event this year was known as 
the ‘Centennial Fair,” in recognition of 
the one hundred years of service rendered 
by the church in Woonsocket. 

Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
minister. The young ladies’ organization 
formerly known as the Up and Coming 
Club has changed its name to Universalist 
Guild. The class of which Mrs. Soule is 
the teacher has adopted the name Silver 
Stars. Attendance at the morning services 
has increased this faJl both in church and 
Sunday school. A change has been made 
in the order of service for the church. 
Plans are being made for the annual 
Christmas candlelight service and other 
events to be held during the next few weeks. 
Mr. Soule finished his twentieth year in the 
ministry Dec. 16, twelve years of that time 
being as minister of this church. 

Arthur M. Soule. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


In the program of the North Central 
Association of Ministers centering in 
Athol, Mass., Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of 
Orange is to speak on Jan. 21 on “The 
Church and the Movies,” and on Feb. 18 
Rey. George L. Mason of Orange will have 
for his topic ‘““The Minister in Politics.” 
Rev. Peter J. McInnes of North Orange is 
to have the devotional service at a meet- 
ing in the new year. All three of these 
men are Universalist ministers. 


Rey. George W. Colson of Boston was 
admitted as a member of the family in the 
Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mass., on the 
day before Thanksgiving. 

Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey of Annisquam, 
Mass., has accepted an invitation to be- 
come minister of Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine. The exact date for the 
beginning of the new pastorate has not 
been determined. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe of Round 
Pond, Maine, spent Thanksgiving week 
with friends and relatives in Boston. The 
two were callers at Headquarters on Tues- 
day, Nov. 27. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk of Medford, Mass., 
preached in Chelsea, Mass., on Dec. 2. 
She will supply at Essex on Dec. 16 and 28. 


Charles Champlin Hersey, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Conn., was united in marriage to 
Miss Ruth Blackmarr, of New York City, 
in New York, on Thanksgiving Day. Mr. 
Hersey is employed by the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. The couple 
will reside at 890 Bryant Ave., the Bronx, 
Apartment 3-J. 


Rey. A. W. Altenbern began his work as 
pastor of the Universalist church in 
Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 2. The Minis- 
terial Association of Galesburg, IIl., of 
which he has been president, gave a dinner 
for him Nov. 26. 


Miss Helen M. S. Sanborn of Over- 
brook, Wellesley, Mass., was instantly 
killed by a speeding automobile on the 
night before Thanksgiving. She was a 
graduate of Emerson College of Oratory, 
and was a public reader of rare gifts. Two 
years ago she read “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal’” at the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. She has been a Leader subscriber and 
has called frequently at Headquarters. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, was the preacher at Salem 
on Dec. 2. On Dec. 9, he will be at Chelsea 
in the morning and at Grove Hall in the 
evening. On Dec. 16 he will preach for Mr. 
Vossema in Hast Boston, while Mr. Vos- 
sema will be supplying in Chelsea. 


The following ministers have been in- 
vited to preach at the Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Mass., during December: Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols of Salem Dec. 2; Rev. 
R. R. Hadley of Arlington Dec. 9; Rev. 


and Interests 


Francis W. Gibbs, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Convention, Dec. 
16; Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff of West Acton 
Dec. 23; and Rev. Donald M. Lester of 
Medford Hillside Dee. 30. 


Miss Margot Miner, daughter of Mrs. 
Bertha Packard Miner of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Mr. Stanley Miller Rowland, 
son of Mrs. William Ruthven Rowland, 
were married Saturday afternoon, Nov. 24, 
in the Harvard Street Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge. The officiating clergyman 
was Rey. George H. Spencer of Cambridge. 
Mr. Rowland’s father was Dr. William 
Ruthven Rowland, a physician and a well 
known Universalist minister. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rowland will live at 18 Ware Street, 
Cambridge. 

California 

Pasadena.—Rev. Robert Cummins, pas- 
tor. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, associate. 
Attendance this fall has exceeded records 
of the four previous years. Mr. Cummins 
is in the midst of his second sermon series, 
the first on the theme, “Guides through 
Chaos,” and the present on “‘Understand- 
ings through Which We Operate.’’ The 
church building is open and used through- 
out the seven days of the week, both for 
church and community activities. We 
have a thoroughly modern church school, 
with a completely revised curriculum, 
utilizing the best material available. There 
are three women’s organizations, the 
Senior Women’s League, the Junior League, 
and the Mission Circle; one men’s group, 
the Laymen’s League; a Scout troop; anda 
Mothers’ Auxiliary. The organizations 
are coordinated in their work by a general 
church committee, having supervision also 
of seventeen geographical districts, at the 
head of each being a calling chairman. 
The Sunday evening forum program will 
open in January. New friends are coming 
to us constantly, people associated with 
our churches throughout the country. Our 
minister, Mr. Cummins, is ever active in 
community projects, lecturing and preach- 
ing locally and in near-by cities. He is 
vice-president of the State Convention of 
Universalists, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pasadena Ministers’ Association, secretary 
of the Twentieth Century Club (composed 
of college professors and outstanding 
ministers in the Los Angeles area), a di- 
rector of the Pacific Coast Conference— 
Free Church Fellowship—a fellow of the 
Huntington Library, and recently elected 
to ““Who’s Who of American Young Men.” 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill._-Rev. H. R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. The trustees of the church planned 
to surprise Dr..and Mrs. Rose by filling 
the pews Thanksgiving Sunday. They 
asked the president of each society of the 
church to get their members out. Fully 
three hundred people were present! Dr. 
Rose happened to have a most fitting sub- 


ject: “Mr. Gratitude: The Man Who 
Smiled.”’ The plan worked so well, the 
trustees are going to follow it up with a 
new one. They are out to fill every seat. 


Marion.—Rev. Harry L. Thornton, 
pastor. Our Ladies’ Aid, at the appeal of 
our pastor, has just given $5 to the Relief 
Fund of the State Convention. Sunday 
services are to be continued up to Christ- 
mas. This is really a summer parish, but 
the interest in the services continues so 
splendidly that we are keeping open later 
than usual. The attendance on Noy. 25 
was the largest of the fall season. Our 
Ladies’ Aid put on a bean supper recently 
at which we cleared $19. Mr. Thornton 
has within a week been called for two 
funeral services near his home in Framing- 
ham, for persons connected with our 
church or parish. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. The union Thanksgiving service of 
the Central Square churches of the city 
was held in our church at 10.30 a. m. on 
Thanksgiving Day. A _ sunrise service 
under the auspices of the Christian En- 
deavor Society was held in our church at 
7.30 Thanksgiving morning. The parish 
fair was held on Dec. 5 and 6. Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the General 
Convention, was the morning preacher on 
Nov. 265. 

Stoughton.—Reyv. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. Our offering for the Ministerial 
Relief fund amounted to $15. A year ago 
there was formed the First Parish Young 
Women’s Club. With sixty members, it 
is doing a constructive piece of work and is 
a most promising organization. Recently, 
at a cost of $150, these young women had 
the Lamb painting in the auditorium re- 
set. At our Council meeting on Nov. 12 
the treasurer had a very encouraging re- 
port. Despite depressing conditions, our 
people are doing splendid work, and in- 
terest in the church school is steadily in- 
creasing. During the year, our minister 
has officiated at nearly fifty funerals. 

Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. An organization of a 
“couples” club was effected Nov. 21, when 
more than sixty couples of the parish signed 
as charter members of the New Chapin 
Club, a name chosen in honor of the former 
famed Chapin Club, which flourished be- 
tween 1881 and 1914 and was known far 
and wide for dramatics. The new club will 
not be devoted exclusively to drama, but 
to the general cultural, recreational and 
religious interests of the members. A new 
hymnal will be installed and dedicated on 
Dee. 9 in memory of Mrs. Charles H. 
Pinkham, daughter-in-law of Lydia E. 
Pinkham. The book chosen is “Praise 
and Service,” edited by Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston University, and presented 
by Mrs. Pinkham’s sons and daughters. 
Young people’s activities are at high peak 
under direction of Carl A. Hempel, and 
include senior and junior Unions, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, and a handcraft 
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and ritualistic club known as Real Pals 
Always. In the church school the kinder- 
garten and primary departments now offer 
early divisions at the hour of morning ser- 
vice for the convenience of parents of 
smaller children. The church school at- 
tendance Nov. 25 was 294. Dr. Rose’s 
eight-part serial sermon on religion, psy- 
chology and personal efficiency drew 
steadily increasing congregations through 
October and November. 


Vermont 


St. Johnsbury.—Rev. Howard Davis 
Spoerl, Ph. D., pastor. Despite unfavor- 
able weather for two months, congrega- 
tions have continued large, and interest in 
the church is strong. Attendance at the 
church school, under the superintendency 
of Mr. George C. Felch, is also good. 
Sunday hours were rearranged so that the 
church school now meets at 10, with pu- 
pils going directly to classes, while the 
church service is held at 11, and some 
members of the congregation attend the 
school’s closing exercises. Religious Edu- 
cation Sunday was observed Nov. 4, with 
a service of dedication for the fifteen 
teachers and officers, and a sermon on 
“Some Implications of Religious Educa- 
tion” by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
The Young People’s Guild, which has been 
active, presented three playlets at the an- 
nual church sale, a Thanksgiving pageant, 
and met for a Thanksgiving supper. 
The sale held by the Ladies’ Circle on 
Nov. 15 was successful. This organization 
holds two suppers each month, which are 
largely attended by business people, the 
location of the church being convenient 
to the business district. The Universalist 
Club recently conducted a rummage sale 
and a card party. Dr. Spoerl has been 
called upon frequently to address men’s 
clubs and other local organizations, and 
Mrs. Spoerl was recently asked to address 
the county ministerial association on re- 
ligious education. It is expected that the 
annual canvass will be held in January at 
about the time of the quarterly meeting of 
the church. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Club will be held at the Engineers’ Club, 
2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 10, at 6 o’clock, follow- 
ing a social gathering at 5.30. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester will speak on 
“The Meaning of the International Lib- 
eral Religious Conference.”’ This program 
promises to be an excellent one to follow 
the discussion of Universalist interests 
which aroused so much favorable comment 
last month. 

The officers of the club wish to call the 
attention of all Universalist ministers and 
laymen to the fact that now is the most 
advantageous time to join the club. They 
feel that everyone who is eligible to join 
owes it to himself and to the denomination 


to give serious consideration to member- 
ship in the club—the one organization in 
Greater Boston where the interests of the 
denomination in this section of the country 
can be promoted and invigorated through 
the cooperative efforts of ministers and 
laymen. 

Inquiries addressed to Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, 16 Beacon St., Boston, will bring 
prompt information regarding member- 
ship, or attendance at the next meeting of 
the club. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is Dean of 
Tufts School of Religion, Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Roger S. Galer is a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Rev. Otis R. Rice is assistant rector of 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New York 
City. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton is minister of ‘the 
First Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale is minister of the 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Lin- 
coln, Mass., and president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church. 


* * 


NORTH CAROLINA LETTER 
(Continued from page 1538) 

Half-way between Kinston and Pink 
Hill is a little community known as ‘‘Deep 
Run,” and here we have a number of 
families, but there is no church of any de- 
nomination in the community. This place 
ought to prove a fertile field for the planting 
of a mission point. 

There is a sufficient amount of work to be 
done in these four churches to keep at least 
two and perhaps three men busy full time, 
and it is to be hoped that the time is not 
far distant when such an arrangement 
may again prevail. My chief concern just 
at present is that I am not able to do jus- 
tice to the needs of so large a field. There 
are Sunday schools to be organized and at- 
tended to; Mission Circles to be fostered; 
church buildings to be repaired; sick to be 
visited; parish calls to be made; young 
people to be brought into the member- 
ship of the churches; more frequent ser- 
vices to be held, and many, many other 
duties to be attended to, and only seven 
days a week and twelve to fourteen hours 
a day in which to do them all! 

We have received assistance in the way 
of Sunday school supplies, and cash with 
which to buy more, from the school in 
Malden, Mass., hymn books from Au- 
burn, N. Y., and the promise of more from 
Herkimer, N. Y., but there is still a crying 
need for more help along these lines. I 
shall be glad to correspond with any or- 
ganization or individual that wishes to be 
of help in providing equipment with which 
to carry on a broader work among the 
children and young people. There is a 
great opportunity for our faith here in this 


state. The Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation is doing a wonderful piece of work. 
They need all the help that you can give 
them, for they cannot do the impossible. 
Bricks cannot be made without straw. 
Doubtless there are many who would wish 
to help if they knew of some specific thing 
that they could do. Write me and I will 
name some such specific thing. 
W. H. Skeels. 
* * 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Dec. 9, Bridgeport, Conn., morning and 
evening services. 

Dec, 11, Interdenominational Ministers’ 
Meeting, Milford, N. H., morning. 

Dec. 11, Nashua, N. H., evening meet- 
ing. 

Dec. 16, Boston, Church of the Redemp- 
tion, morning service. 

Dec. 28, Norwood, Mass., morning ser- 
vice. 

Dec. 30, Baltimore, Md., morning ser- 


vice. 
* * 


NEW YEAR’S CANDLELIGHT 
SERVICE 


Anyone wishing a copy of the beautiful 
New Year’s candlelight service to be pre- 
sented in the Towanda, Penn., Universalist 
church this coming New Year can get a 
copy by sending fifty cents to Mrs. Maude 
Kershner, Poplar Street, Towanda. This 
service is original with Mrs. Kershner, 
and is enough for a whole evening program. 

* * 


MR. BARBER ON SERMON PLAN- 
NING 


Not for publication but for the ears of 
his fellow ministers, Rev. Laurence L. 
Barber of the Orthodox Congregational 
Church of Arlington, Mass., told the story 
of planning his sermons for a church year 
at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting Nov. 26, 1984. The tale was il- 
luminating, helpful, and most interesting. 
Mr. Barber is a delightful speaker and held 
the close attention of those present. Dr. 
Rose of Haverhill, Dr. Rose of Lynn, Rev. 
Franklin Kent Gifford, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, Dr. Ayres, Mr. Nichols and others 
discussed the paper and praised it highly. 

Rev. R. R. Hadley introduced Mr. Bar- 
ber as a dear friend and as one of the most 
successful parish ministers he knew. 

Mr. Nichols presided and Dr. 
Schaick offered prayer. 


pe gs 


SOCIAL RELATIONS FORUM 


The Massachusetts Federation of Wo- 
men’s Church Societies will conduct a 
Social Relations Forum, Tuesday, Dec. 11, 
at 10.30 a. m. and 1.30 p. m., in Pilgrim 
Hall, 14 Beacon St., Boston. The subjects 
considered will be: Community Relations, 
conducted by Mrs. Percy E. Thayer and 
including an address on Motion Pictures 
by Miss Katherine Lyford; Industrial 
Relations, discussed by Mrs. W. B. Oliver 
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and Miss Margaret Weisman, followed by a 
Round Table discussion. After luncheon 
at Fox Hall Mrs. Henry Meyer will speak 
at 1.30 on International Relations, followed 
by Rey. Alfred V. Bliss on Race Rela- 
tions. A dramatization, ““To Be Dealt 
with Accordingly,” will be presented by 
the club women of East Boston. All 
interested are invited. 


* * 

THE SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 
FUND 
iPreviouslyreported!. 7,424.4: 2... $24.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Leighton .... 2.00 
WhisseAddie: lekyider sera. sass ae 1.00 

OU ey Rega nEe cok Picecnae ess 3 $27.00 


Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
eerts, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* x 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 
1934 

Dec. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 
Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 5. G.S.S8. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 
June 9. Children’s Sunday. 
x Ox 
GREATER BOSTON FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES 


The annual meeting of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches will take place Tuesday, Jan. 8, 
with probably an afternoon session at 3.30, a supper 
and address by some outstanding speaker. 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 

Grace P. Reed, Assistant Secretary. 
ak 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, South Weymouth, Mass., to Massachusetts 
Convention, and to Rev. Owen R. Washburn, Ver- 
non, Vt., to Vermont Convention. Fellowship under 
our laws governing dual fellowship to Rev. George 
T. Carl, Methodist, Winchester, and Rev. Elmer 
H. Johnson, Congregationalist, Alstead. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Place, 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the meeting on Nov. 26, 1934, Arthur W. Web- 
ster was accepted on letter of transfer from New 
Hampshire, and Lon Ray Call was accepted on 
transfer from New York. (Mr. Call was previously 
accepted into our fellowship in May, 1934, but no 
record seems to have been made with the New York 
Committee. Therefore, the action again on Nov. 26.) 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
ee 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


Rev. E. P. Wood, Rev. H. D. Spoerl, Ph. D., and 
Rev. D. T. Spoerl received and accepted on letters 
of transfer from Massachusetts. 

Rev. O. R. Washburn received and accepted on 
letter of transfer from New Hampshire. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Bertram S. Blaisdell 


The First Universalist Chureh of Providence sus- 
tains a very severe loss in the death on Nov. 29, 1934, 
of Mabel Edmands, wife of Bertram S. Blaisdell. 
She was a daughter of the late Deacon Beniamin B. 
Edmands ard his wife, Amy Hood Edmands. She 
was christened in First Church in her infancy, was 
confirmed into its membership as a young woman, 
and devoted time, strength and money to her church 
and the enterprises of the Universalist denomina- 
tion all her active life. For many years she was the 
guiding spirit of that group of girls that is now recog- 
nized as one of the most loyal and efficient of our 
Clara Barton Guilds. Mrs. Blaisdell was deeply 
interested in our Japan Mission, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Cary had her inspiring personal friendship. There 
were few movements in Providence of uplift and 
publie weal that did not have her deep sympathy and 
ready help. 

Mrs. Blaisdell was characterized by unusual per- 
sonal charm and grace. She was the embodiment of 
the beauty of culture and a spirit of simple friendli- 
ness and hospitality. Her soul was luminous with a 
faith that seemed to pervade even her physical body. 
And her going from us leaves us with the mingled 
sense of a great loss and of a great triumph. 

Her funeral, private and very simple, was con- 
ducted at her lovely home by her pastor, Rev. William 
Couden, on Dee. 1. She is survived by her husband 
and her brother, Mr. I. R. Edmands of Brookline, 
Mass. W.cC. 


Cape Cod Cottage Holder. 7° be used ian 
quaint and beautiful. Hand painted by artists. Makes 
an ideal and welcome gift. You’ll be fascinated, it is that 
quaint and beautiful. 35 cents postpaid. 

P. H. ROBINSON, South Dennis, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


SAL 


FOR 3 NEW BOOKS 
from Round Table Press” 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


Church Management: “A splendid, 
impartial history of persecution and 
intolerance.”’ 


Book-of-the-Month Club: ‘Ample 
material for an adequate philosophy 
of tolerance.” 


Zion’s Herald: ‘’An important book. 
it should be read by every man and 
woman who has been called into a 
position of leadership.” 


The Churchman: ‘A profoundly stir- 
ring book. Im days such as these 
when prejudice and intolerance seem 
to be on the increase, it performs a 
notable service.” $2.50 


GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


PREACHING 


AND THE MIND OF TODAY 


The author’s mature wisdom is ap- 
plied to a theme which will delight 
every minister's heart—a sympa- 
thetic and devotional study of his 
supreme opportunity in the pulpit. 


Christian Observer: “Atkins hes not 
only written a book that will be of 
great interest to preachers, but he 
has made a real contribution to 
present-day homiletic literature.” 


Living Church: “In this wise book, 
not only inspiration but help.” 


N. Y. World- Telegram: “Its appeal 
and function lie in the sunbursts of 
vision of modern religious trends.”’ 


$2.00 


THE PATH OF 


PROTESTANTISM 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The dramatic story of the de- 
velopment of the Protestant 
denominations; their begin- 
nings, their adventures, their 
divergences, and their unions. 


Joseph Fort Newton: “The book is 
enormously worth while, end I trust it 
will do much to correct the impres- 
sions so many people seem to have 
that our Protestant faith is simply a 
denial of the faith of somebody else.’ 


Paul J. Hoh: 
work.” 


“A truly remarkable 
$2.00 
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A Christmas Gift Worth While 


There is nothing better or more 
appreciated than a good book for 
a gift at Christmas time. Your 
Publishing House carries a 
large assortment for you 
to choose from 


40 Beautiful Christmas Folders and Cards, many 
Smaller number of beautiful engraved cards, 25 for 60c. 


Money refunded if dissatisfied. GEORGE LEAVITT, 
364 South Main Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 


GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHRISTMAS 
(ffermg Envelopes and Folders 


Designs that proclaim the joyful tidings of the season, reproduced in 


beautiful six-color lithography on high-grade white stock 


Size 2 1-2 x 41-4 


The Folder will serve as an ideal 
background for your Christmas Pro- 
gram, the Announcement of the Holi- 
day Services, your Pastor’s Christmas 
Greeting, and many other special 


purposes. 


The stock is shipped flat and is suit- 


able for type printing or mimeo- 


graphing. 
$6.00 for 500 
1.50 for 100 


The Offering Envelope is a 
silent but effective appeal 
for a generous contribution 


$2.25 for 500 
50 for 100 


Size 8 1-2x11, flat 


Order now of the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch« - 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 
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Grackling 

The first officer called a deck-hand to 
him and said: “Go below and break up 
that crap-game.” The sailor disappeared 
below and remained for the better part of 
an hour. Upon his return his superior 
officer demanded: “Did you succeed in 
breaking up that game?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ replied the gob. 

“Well, what in thunder took you so 
long?” 

“Well, sir,” the sailor replied, ‘I had 
only two bits to start with!”—Army and 
Navy Journal. 

* * 
We must consider small details 
Along with gold and crops, 
If one link in the logic fails 
The whole great structure flops. 
In cogitation I am lost 
Amid a deep unrest— 
I wonder what it’s going to cost 
To have my trousers pressed. 
—Philander Johnson in the Washing- 
ton Star. 
* * 

Mrs. Murphy: ‘I’ve just asked Mrs. 
Smith ’ow ’er ole man’s gettin’ on, an’ orl 
’er said woz—‘h’s out of order.’ Does ’er 
mean ’e’s bad?” 

Mrs. Jones: ‘No, ’e ain’t bad. She’s 
got that sayin’ orf them broken slot mi- 
sheens. It’s swank, an’ means that ’e 
won’t work.”—The Humorist (London). 

* x 

Mrs. Jones: “I understand you’ve got 
your divorce, Sally. Did you get any 
alimony from your husband?” 

Laundress: “‘No, Mrs. Jones, but he done 
give me a first-class reference.””—Boston 

Evening Transcript. 

The feature films include such literary 
classics as “‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” ‘Uncle Tom’s Garbo” and many 
others.—Mount Prospect (Ill.) paper. 

ee 


Mr. Bones: “But if you wanted a dog 
for the children what made you select a 
dachshund?” 

Mr. Jones: “So that all of them could 
pet him at once.” —Hxchange. 

* oe 

The last word in the dictionary is 
“ZYXT: <A correspondent says that so 
far as he’s concerned any woman can have 
it.—Hverybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 


“And you swore you'd always treat me 
like a queen!” 
“Well, ’ang it, I ain’t ’Enry the Highth.”’ 
—The Bystander (London). 
* * 


The trouble is not that the world is short 
of ideas, but that there is no way to plow 
under the surplus.—Oakland Tribune. 

* * 


The closer Capital and Labor get to- 
gether the harder it is, it seems, to pry 
them apart.—Haxchange. 
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Get Ready for Christmas Now! 


SS 
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The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover $3.50 
America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 3.00 
New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace 2.00 
The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hoover 1.75 
America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 2.50 
While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott ZA 
The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 4.00 
Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 1.00 
My Own Story, Marie Dressler . 3 2.50 
What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps ; 2.75 
Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 2.50 
You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 1.75 
Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 2.00 
Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 
Social and Religious Problems of Young’ People, 

Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 1.75 
Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 2.00 
Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 2.00 
New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 
Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 1.50 
Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 1.00 
Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 2.50 
So Red the Rose, Stark Young : 2.50 
The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 2.00 
Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 2.50 
Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 2.50 
The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 2.50 
The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 2.00 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 1.25 
Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 2.50 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,” each $1.00. Also ‘“Na- 
ture Cruisings,’”’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,”’ $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Fae eee ae Boston, Mass. 
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